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CHILD LIFE 


no more sheep, 
For now they are proud 
to mind her. 
Her Mellowspun smocks so 
charm her flocks 
That they trot right 
along behind her. 


Ask Mother to send for the Booklet, 
‘New Uses for Washable Silks: 


mpire Washable Silks 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY, Dept.K, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York) 





No children are better loved 
than these little Dutch Folk. 
The Dutch Folk Set is mod- 
erately priced. Plate $9; 
Bow! $12; Cup $11. 


Gorham’s most popular 
baby cup. In four sizes. spe- 
cially priced. $8, $9, $10 50, 
$12.50. (Style No. 7956). 


Porringer from the “A-B-C 
—1-2-3” Set. Price, Porringer 
$21; Cup $14; Bowl $15.50; 
Plate $15. + 
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“Mannerly at table” 


CH piece of Gorham Baby Ware is beautifully wrought 

and carefully planned as an aid to acting mannerly at 
table. Porringers and bowls, spoons, forks and trays, alive 
with animals and fairy tales or sturdy in their simplicity. 
Gorham Baby Ware is dear to every child’s heart—and to 
every mother’s too,—for it is as enduring as it is beautiful. 


These pieces are sold singly or in sets. All of them are 
moderately priced and some represent most unusual values, 
as examination of the designs and workmanship will prove. 


Your jeweler will show you a wide range of Gorham’s 
Silver for Babies. Ask, too, for the interesting booklet 


“Silver for Babies.”’ 


Very specially priced is the 
“Piease More!” set of ster- 
ling bowl and plate. $18. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 


GORHAM 


SILVERSMITHS TO THE NURSERY 


Matching the set above, this 
cup is really a wonderful gift 
value. Specially priced. $5. 


Protect your Baby's Silver with Gorham’s Silver Polish 
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FOR YOUR BOY 


CAMP FAIRW OOD is located on Torch Lake, 
Michigan, in the famous Traverse Bay region. 

Boys from 9-18, well recommended, will be 
accepted. 

All activities are supervised. Resident physi- 
cian. Food and sanitation the best. Separate 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Departments. 
Juniors given individual care—special quarters. 


Illustrated booklet free on request. 


Address: Capt. M. F. EDER, Ohio Military 
institute, Cincinnati, O. 


CAMP NEECARNIS 


Big Star Lake, Mich. 


For Junior Girls 
and Boys 


Special accommo- 
dations for the care 
of younger children 
at this ideal camp 
for juniors. Experi- 
enced counsellors 
plan each day’s ac- 
tivities. Meals 

carefully prepared oy = — 
enced dietician. 
play and long hours an west. 


IUustrated Booklet Free Giving 
‘urther Information 
Miss EDITH C. HOLT, Director 


39 Fiteh Place, 8. E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Michigan. 
supervision of diet, hours of slee 
Especially equipped for girls under 1 

Mimi H. Goresehe, 3622 Pine St. 
DimecTors | Ann o.% Watt, St. Louis, Me. 


CAMP HALCYON FOR GIRLS 


Ten miles south of Holland, Mich. 150 acres on Lake 
Individual 
and recreation. 


No tents. Enrollment limited. 
Booklet. 


We rather 
believe you’d 
rather go to 


STONE HILL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


because we're going to do just the things you'd 
like to do during vacation time. And we're 


* going to do all of our interesting stunts on charm- 


ing, hilly and wooded camp property beside 
crystal clear Lake Court O’Reilles in the magic 
Northlands of Wisconsin. Juniors six to twelve. 
Seniors thirteen and over. 

If you'd like our booklet write to 


MARIE LANDRY ADAMS, Director 


STONE HILL CAMP FOR GIRLS 
19th Floor, Stevens Building, Chicago, tll. 


aka 


Northport, Michigan 


Special attention given 
to Juniors 
DALcroze Eurythmics 
taught by an authorized teacher. 
Horseback riding. Land and water 
sports. All included in season tui- 
tion. 200 acres on Lake Michigan shore. 
Write for catalogue 
MRS. ELEANOR HARRIS BURGESS, 
Director 
Chicago, Illinois 


5217 Cornell Avenue i 


OSHIB-WAH 


A Small Camp for Girls 
Lake Leelanau, East Leland, Michigan 


OSHIB-WAH girls under the immediate 
leadership of directors, are given true out- 
door life in a real wood’s atmosphere. 

Exceptional advemtees in Music are offered 

in addition to athictics, 
cruising, dramatics and the 
many other activities which 
go with the woods and lake. 


Booklet sent to parents 
who are interested 


MRS. MARTIN D. ATKINS 
1360 E. 58th Street 
Chicage 


Box X555 
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GIRLS 


For Girls 10 to 18 
on Lake Michigamme, Michigamme, Michigan 
Eleventh Season 

Swimming, diving, Red Cross life saving, canoeing, 
tennis, basket ball, base ball, dramatics, dancing, 
handicrafts, modeling, weaving, and printing. ~“ver- 
night hikes and canoe trips. Staff of trained assistants 
including nurse and dietitian. Booklet sent on request. 
Directors, Helen Ross. 

Ella Ross, i368 E. 57th St., Chicago 


Camp Mishike “Turtle” 


for BOYS 

In the heart of the North Woods, near 

Winchester, Wis. Definite program of 

forestry, under trained foresters. Canoe- 

ing, exploring marking trails, learning 

woods lore. Every day an adventure. 

* 1700 acres. Four miles lake shore. 
Write for booklet. 

W. E. SANDERSON, Director 


Madison, Wis. 


CAMP WINNEPE 


FOR BOYS EAGLE RIVER. WIS. 
Fourteenth Year ‘ 


Junior Senior, Midget divisions 
with separate programs. Beautiful 
————e, a ae for 
athletics, canoe trips. n on 
Wholesome staff. Every boy receives individual 
Pleasure attention. Write for boo: 


HOMER L. THOMAS, canes 
1304 29th St., North, Birmingham, Ala. 


Health 
Character 


SANDSTONE CAMP “Wisconsin. 


T= Camp of Happiness. Thirteenth season. 
Five hours ride from Chicago. Junior division 
provides best of care for girls 8 to 13. Careful 
supervision and instruction in all activities. Grad- 
uate nurse in charge of health. Address 


MISS ESTHER G. COCHRANE 
3722B Pine Grove Ave. Chicago, II. 


HIS exclusive children’s camp is open to a selected 
group of girls from three to fourteen and little boys 


from three to ten. 
Dr. Edith B. Lowry. 


Under the personal direction of 


For illustrated booklet of information write 


ORCHARD HILL CAMP for CHILDREN 


On The Beautiful Fox River 


St. Charles 


Illinois 





JOYFUL JUNE 


JOLLY JUNE chock full of joys 

You seem just like us girls and boys! 
I wonder if your school is out 
And you're so glad you want to shout. 
I know you're glad for I can see 
You're full of happiness like me. 
And sometimes, June, I'm just like you,— 
So glad I don't know what to do; 
Sometimes I don’t know what to say, 
So then I dance and sing and play 
That I am just a budding rose 
And then a little breeze that blows 
Across a sleeping baby’s lips, 
And stoops to kiss his finger tips. 
And when I've played I’m everything 
I ask my mother if she'll sing, 
For oh, there's something in her tunes 
That makes the whole year full of Junes! 








LEARNING TO SWIM 


ANNA MEDARY 


ae LEARNING how to dive and swim; 
The lake is awfully cool and dim, 


It’s bigger than I've ever seen, 
And all the water looks real green. 


Of course I’m trying very hard; 
The other day I swam a yard, 


And my chum shouted, ‘‘good,”’ at me, 
And said, ‘‘Now keep it up, Bob Lee!” 


And I began to think about,— 
The time when I can be a scout! 


I 
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THE TOURNAMENT 


By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—The Play Man 
Author of Play, A Book of Games, Cage Ball Book, Real Games for Real Kids, etc. 


big idea. 
Phyllis, whose grandfather was the rich- 
est man in town and lived in the biggest 
house, was: looking forward to the happiest 
summer of her life with her friends of the 
village. In all of her ten years she had never 
known such wonderful chums as Carol Ran- 
dolph and Elizabeth Lane and, while she was 
not very envious, she did wish many times 
that she could have a brother like Jack or 
Bert. 

And then there was Toppo! Could any- 
thing be more wonderful than to have a famous 
circus clown for a friend? 
derful friend! 


[’ WAS Phyllis Rockly who furnished the 


And such a won- 
He could make toys and he 
knew more games than any other person in 
the world. She would go back to her city 
home with lovely memories of the summer, 
for she had learned to swim and had helped 
build a little house and a canoe, and the 
garden on the shore of Pine Lake that she 
had planted with the others was a success. 
Phyllis got her big idea from a remark made 
by Jack. He grumbled, “I wish a circus 
would come to our town, but I guess one never 


will because we haven’t enough people here.” 

““Oh, let us have a circus of our own,’ came 
like a flash from Phyllis. 

“Oh, do you think we could?” asked Carol. 

“Of course we can!”’ said Elizabeth. 

That was all there was to the beginning of 
the big idea. The next most natural thing 
was to rush pell-mell to Toppo’s house and 
find out if the little clown would help them 
plan the big event. 

“Well,” said Toppo, “it takes a good many 
years to make a circus performer, but perhaps 
a smart crowd such as yours will do it in 
faster time. But it means hard work.” 

“We'll work all right!’’ promised Bert. 

“You bet we will!’’ added Jack quickly. 

The others also agreed to work hard, and 
they did. On the shores of Pine Lake the 
little band practiced every day, but it was 
practice under the careful instruction of Toppo 
and that meant both fun and safety. Toppo 
had rigged up a tight-rope, about six feet 
above the water, from an upright on the pier 
to another about twenty feet away over the 
water. He had given them their first lessons 
in rope walking with a balancing pole. Much 
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to the amazement of the boys little Mary 
Emily was the star. She had a natural sense 
of balance and became quite expert. 

It had been unanimously voted to give the 
proceeds of the circus to the School for Crip- 
pled Children. This was situated thirty 
miles out on the county road where Toppo had 
given the little 
cripples a Christ- 
mas _entertain- 

The old 
clown was 
pleased when 
the children 
told him 
where the 
money was 


ment. 


going. 
“That's 
the stuff!’’ he 
cried. “‘We’ll 
get more kick 
out of the 
show when 
we know 
the little 
lame kids 
will have 
some fun 
out of it, too. Won’t they be tickled though?” 
The town was billed. Miss Fraser, the 
school teacher, with the help of Elizabeth and 
Mary Emily, had made large colored posters 
announcing THE GREATEST GALAXY OF JU- 
VENILE STARS THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN, 
and they hung them in the postoffice and in 
the stores. The circus was to be held on a 
level piece of ground at Pine Lake, and the 
spectators had a nice grassy knoll to use for 
a grand stand. Of course, the fathers and 
mothers and brothers and sisters of the per- 
formers were there, but what astonished the 
children was the large number of farmers who 
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had driven into town to see the show. Some 
had even driven in from Clifton Centre, 
thirty miles away. 

The first act was a troupe of twelve “ Ara- 
bian Acrobats.”” The boys, with Andy Miller 
for their leader, wore red bloomers and sashes 

and with their darkened 
faces looked like real 
desert nomads. 
They had prac- 
ticed their hand- 
springs and cart- 
wheels well, so 
they now whirled 
through their 
stunts with such 
7 speed that 
the audi- 
ence was 
very gener- 
ous in its 

applause. 
Carol, in 
an animal 
trainer’s 
suit, delighted the crowd by 
putting Toppo’s clever little dog, 
Scamper, through his tricks. 
Billy Foster was the chief clown 
and he had been an apt pupil of the famous 
fun-maker, and gales of laughter greeted his 
pranks. One ofthe Ben’s Grove boys laughed 
so hard during Billy’s somersault song, that 
he attracted almost as much attention as the 
chief clown himself. Bert Lane was the ring 
master, and with his long swallow tail coat, 
and his high silk hat he made a dignified 
appearance. Spic and Span had their places 
on the program, and Jack in his garb of a 
Roman rider made a real hit as he rode around 
standing quite at ease on the backs of the 
He only fell off once, a 
very good record, for it isn’t easy to ride 


two clever ponies. 
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standing, even when you have a pony for 
each foot. 

It was Mary Emily, though, who caused 

the real sensation. The rope that had been 
used: for practice over the water was now 
above the ground, and when the sure-footed 
little lady moved gracefully along the narrow 
footpath, keeping perfect time to the music 
of a phonograph, she was a picture of poise 
and skill. It is 
true that the 
rope was not 
very high and 
Toppo was close 
by, but she never 
made a slip. 
Every girl and 
boy in the audi- 
ence determined 
then and there 
to begin practice 
on walking the 
tight-rope right 
away. 

The applause 
was deafening 
after she had finished her stunt, for no one 
had expected a real tight-rope walker at this 
circus. Then assoon as the applause stopped, 
Bert Lane, the ring master, stepped forward 
and addressed the spectators. Said Bert, in 
his most impressive manner, ‘“Ladi-e-s and 
gen-tle-men, the final event on the program 
will be a great spectacle. You will see a 
famous tourn-a-ment of the Middle Ages with 
knights, ladies and people of the court. 
There will be a queen and her ladies and the 
black knights will fight the white knights. 
The knightly contestants will be on horse- 
back. Hear ye! Hear ye!” 

At this signal a strange procession emerged 
from the woods and solemnly paraded toward 
the spectators. The audience was all atten- 
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tion, for it isn’t often you can see a medieval 
tournament and an up-to-date circus, all in 
one afternoon. Two trumpeters led the way 
and behind them came the queen. Close in- 
spection showed that Her Majesty was Carol. 
The Bunker twins were the royal pages and 
they carried the queen’s train with great 
pride. The ladies of the court came next and 
a jester skipped 

up and down the 

PD line. Then came 

0% the knights, four 

black and four 
white, and each 
knight had a boy 

fora horse. The 
white knights 

had long white 
plumes in their 
knightly hats 
while black 
plumes identified 

their foes. Quite 

a number of the 
parents recog- 
nized bits of 
ancient finery in 

he costumes of the queen and her court, for 
the young actors had found many treasures 
for this great spectacle stowed away in garrets. 

“Those old lace curtains show up fine on 
Her Majesty,” laughed Carol’s father. 

The procession moved with stately stride 
and, when the queen had been placed on her 
throne with her pages and ladies surrounding 
her, the master of ceremonies stepped for- 
ward. It was Bert again who had made a 
speedy change into a court costume. 

“Hear ye! Hear ye!” he shouted. ‘There 
will be a grand tournament between the black 
and the white knights. When the trumpet 
sounds one white knight and one black knight 
will gallop out into the arena. Each will try 
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to dismount the other and the one that falls 
off his horse loses.”’ 

The trumpet sounded and from the oppo-- 
site sides two knights came on their trusty 
charges and then there was a struggle. 


They 
wrestled back and forth and, after a real 
battle, a white knight was tumbled from his 
horse. 

“Attaboy!” cried one twentieth century 
member of the audience. 

The victor galloped around and past the 
queen and joined his troop. One of the pages 
placed a black rosette on a shield to the left 
of the throne. 

“Look, here come two more!” shouted an 
interested spectator. 

The next tourney resulted in a victory for 
a white knight, and the other page placed a 
white rosette on a shield to the right of the 
queen. It was to take seven victories to win 
and, when the seventh rosette was placed on 
a white knight’s shield and the black knights 
had only five, a great shout went up from 
the ladies of the court who favored the 
winners. 

“Bravo!”’ they cried, waving their hand- 
kerchiefs gaily. 

As a final event they had a battle royal with 
all of the black knights against all of the white 
knights. It was the rule that when a knight 


was dismounted he must remain on the ground 
and his horse gallop out of the way. This 
resulted in another victory for the white 
knights, for when all of the black combatants 
were on the ground there were still two of the 
white knights mounted. 

“I think this was more fun than anything 
we ever did,’”’ was Jack’s enthusiastic com- 
ment when the circus ended, and the audience 


and performers were all munching peanuts 


and popcorn and other circus tidbits. 

“‘ And best of all, we made nearly a hundred 
dollars. Isn’t that dandy?” said Carol, sip- 
ping her glass of very pink lemonade. 

“Oh, I think it’s just wonderful,” trilled 
Mary Emily happily. 

“I know something better than that,” 
added Toppo. 

“IT don’t see how anything could be much 
better,’ mumbled Jack Randolph at the end 
of his third sandwich. 

“Oh what is it, what is it?”’ questioned the 
other children eagerly. 

“We have been invited to bring our circus 
over to the School for Crippled Children and 
do it for them next Wednesday, but of course 
if you don’t want to—”’ 

“Do we? Oh boy, lead us to it!” shouted 
Jack. 

And that’s how they all felt. 
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TIP-TOE TALE 


DIXIE WILLSON 






FISH took the notion 
To come from his ocean 

And take in the sights of the town. 

So he bought him a hat 

And a coat and cravat 

And a one legg-ed trouser of brown! He did! 

A one legg-ed trouser of brown! 


His suit fit so queerly 

That every one nearly 

Went following out on the street! 
But the best of it all \ 
Was how handsome and tall ‘h 
He could walk when he didn’t have feet! He did! | 
He walked when he didn't have feet! 






Now I must confess that 
I surely would guess that 

A fish trying walking would fail. 

But with no one’s advice 

He walked perfectly nice 

On the very tip-toes of his tail! He did! 
On the very tip-toes of his tail! 
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NURSERY NUGGETS 


THE JOLLY GIANT 


GRACE MAY NORTH 


HERE once was a jilliful-jolliful giant, 

(Who jumped over mountains to keep his legs pliant) 
Whose three heads were grinning from each day's beginning 
Till star-light was shining, just never repining. 

That jilliful-jolliful Giant Ha-Ho 
Who lived in a land that’s not on the map, so, 
Just how to reach it no small boy can know. 


Next door to the jilliful-jolliful giant, 

(Who jumped over mountains to keep his legs pliant) 

An ogre so fearful, who wouldn't be cheerful, 

Whose three heads were scowling and snarling and growling, 
Would mutter and sputter at Giant Ha-Ho 

Because he was laughing and chortling so. 

He'd roar-r-r, ‘What's funny, I'd like to know?” 


“Ha! Ha!” laughed the jilliful-jolliful giant, 
“Come, jump over mountains and keep your legs pliant. 


The way to be happy, not snarly and snappy 

Is just to keep hopping and never once stopping 
Until you feel jolly, said Giant Ha-Ho 

As he stood on his three heads, as boys do, you know, 
One after another and all in a row. 


“Prut! Prut!” roared the ogre to jilliful-giant. 
“Huh, I can jump higher. My legs, are so pliant!” 


Then, just to be showing how far he'd be going, 
He ran with a thumping and soon was a jumping 
From mountain to mountain with Giant Ha-Ho 
And, too, he was shouting as boys do, and so, 
He changed to a jolliful-ogre, you know, 

THAT made him a pleasanter neighbor, Hi-O! 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 


Pudgy and Bud were sent to the store to get 
some things for supper. They stopped at the 
docks where a boat was being loaded with the 
most interesting and mysterious boxes— 

JUST LIKE THIS 


After it was loaded with all this wonderful 
treasure it blinked its lights and blew a loud 
whistle and then glided off into the twilight, the 
boys were thrilled as they watched— 

JUST LIKE THIS 


and maybe some dark night a great big storm will 


come up— 
JUST LIKE THIS 
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BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


“And the boat will spring a leak. I'll stick to 
the ship while you let down the Life Boats and 
save the people. A wave or two won't bother 
you. YOU'll be so brave— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


Then I'll save the treasure and maybe a man 
with a movie camera will be on the shore and 
want us to be movie stars and will take our 


pictures— 
JUST LIKE THIS 


Thinking of themselves as heroes, they felt 
jolted when a “cop” said, ‘You're too little to be 
down here.” Realizing it was dark, and past 
supper time, they made their own movies— 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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By Alfred Wideman 







NOAH’S ARK HOME AGAIN 


Did you hear all the noise last 
Saturday afternoon? Perhaps you 
were puzzled by the vigorous blow- 
ing of Toytown factory whistles, 
the wild ringing of little bells, and 
the shouts from toys of all kinds; 
but the cause of the racket was a 
worthy one. It was the reappear- 
ance at the far end of the Soapy- 
suddy River of Noah’s Ark, which 
has been absent for some time on 
a cruise to Santa Claus Junction. 


Noah was later questioned about 
the trip by a Tattler reporter. 

“It was most thrilling from start 
to finish,” he chuckled. “At one 
point of the river we were threat- 
ened by toy-eating goldfish, while 
at another point we barely survived 
a tidal wave of dishwater. One 
hippopotamus fell off eighteen times 
but seemed to enjoy it. 

“The two polar bears remained 
at Santa Claus Junction to visit 
their grandmother. We _ expect 
them to return in a few days by 
roller skate. Altogether,” he con- 
cluded, “the trip was a _ huge 
success!" 







NEW SHOP ON BOULEVARD 


Ticklegiggle Boulevard is rapidly 
becoming the most active street in 
Toytown. The latest store to make 
its appearance on the thoroughfare 
is Wallybunky’s Clothing Empori- 
um, located at Pussypinker Avenue. 

The proprietor, Mr. Buttongrab- 
ber Wallybunky, is an imported 
Teddy Bear, who is familiar with 
European fashions. He wishes to 
announce an interesting stock of 
elephant earrings, kangaroo capes, 
hyena hats, rhinoceros rubbers, 
shoestring belts, and false eyebrows. 

A lady elephant is in charge of 
the dolls’ hosiery department, while 
an extremely polite tin giraffe is in 
charge of the gentlemen's collars. 
He was picked for his ability to 
show off the stock by wearing four- 
teen collars at once. Every toy 
who attends the opening will receive 
a beautiful hand-painted nose muff, 
with Mr. Wallybunky’s compli- 
ments. 









The entire village stopped its 
work as the news spread that Noah 
and his animal friends were home 
again, and the river banks were 
soon crowded with hundreds of 
toys, all screaming a hearty wel- 
come. As the Ark reached its old 
mooring place, followed by a gor- 
geous trail of pink bubbles, old 
Noah let down the gang plank and 
was the first to step ashore, while 
the two monkeys anchored the Ark 
with the rusty old tack hammer. 

“Parade! Parade!’’ the toys all 
screamed. ‘Let's have a parade!” 
It was quickly decided that the tin 
regiment should lead the way, fol- 
lowed by Noah and the animals. 
You never saw such a happy crowd 
of plush monkeys, woolen ele- 
phants, tin birds, cardboard kan- 
garoos, rubber giraffes, wooden 
lions, and more animals than you 
could ever imagine, each making 
more noise than the other as the 
parade wound in and out along the 
Toytown streets, at last returning 
to the Ark. 






















LITTLE DOLLS’ THRILL 


Araminta and Pepperminta Sulli- 
van are two little doll friends, and 
have great adventures together. 
Pepperminta is just a trifle taller 
than Araminta. Their curiosities 
are of equal length, however. 

A few days ago these dollies were 
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prancing around the rooms of their 
little mamma's house looking for 
an adventure. 

“Oh, dear,” wailed Araminta to 
Pepperminta, “today has been such 
a dull one. Don't you wish we'd 
meet a baby dragon, or a seven- 
eyed monkey, or something equally 
queer, just to relieve the monotony ? 

‘“[T should much rather meet a 
sawdust sandwich, I'm so hungry,” 
snapped Pepperminta, making loud 
noises with her blinkable eyes. 
“But oh, look! What's that over 

























































there?” Araminta turned and saw 
a long, queer-looking tube with a 
little nose at one end of it, lying on 
the floor. 

“What is it?’ she asked the other 
doll. 

“How should I know?” replied 
Pepperminta. “There are many 
ways of finding out what it is, 
though. I'll tell you one way— 
let's jump on it as hard as we can 
and see what happens.” With one 
accord the dolls raced forward, 
hand in hand, and landed squarely 
on the strange tube. Much to their 
fright, however, a long, rope-like 
form wiggled out of the receptacle 
and coiled itself up on the floor. 

“Ee-ee-eek! What is . it?” 
screamed Pepperminta, as she and 
Araminta fled in terror from the 
room, all of the latter's hair falling 
off in the mad rush. Perhaps the 
dolls would laugh over their fears, 
though, should anyone tell them 
that they had been frightened out 
of their wits by a simple tube of 
paste. 
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THE WISHING — 
HUT 


By FRANCES CAVANAH 


CHARACTERS 


PANDY, who is just as curious as Pandora was and just as pretty. 
About ten. 

Tommy, nearly twelve, who is almost as curious as his sister, 
but he won’t admit it. 


THE LITTLE OLD WISH MAN, in a long black robe and a skull cap. 
His beard reaches almost to his wasit, his face is wrinkled 
and his voice thin and high-pitched. 

THE LOVELIEST WISH, who is like a fairy without wings, in her 
white, gold-spangled dress. 


THE CANDY WISHES, who look just as much like pieces of 
candy as you can make them. The PEPPERMINT STICKS 
wear tightly fitting, red and white striped suits, while the 
suits of the LEMON STICKS are yellow, striped with white. 
The LOLLIPOPS have long, crepe paper dresses like lollipop 
valentines, and they wear false heads of very stiff and heavy 
oil paper. Make these appear as flat as possible, using a thin 
wire frame, if necessary. Paint on the faces, slitting holes 
for eyes and nose. The CHOCOLATE CREAM wears a dark 
brown robe with a fluffy white headdress, and the BON Bons 
appear in fluffy frocks of pale greens and blues and yellows. 
The Coconut BAR wears a suit or robe of white crepe paper, 
ruffled and torn here and there to give a rough shredded 
coconut appearance. 

THE JEWEL WISHES are very beautiful in their shimmering sateen 
frocks. Each wears a dress the color of the jewel she repre- 
sents and a strand of the same gems around her neck. These 
may be made by stringing tiny balls of crepe paper of the 
proper color. 

THE FOOLISH WISH is a little boy on stilts. He wears a high 
silk hat and a frock-tail coat and his whiskers are long and gray 


THE DREADFUL WISH appears in a flame-colored ballet costume, 
with many skirts which flare and flutter as she dances. She 
carries a torch. 

ScENE: A shady nook in the woods with the wishing hut at 
back. If you cannot have real trees, use hall trees covered 
with burlap. Tree trunks may be simulated by overlapping 
the edges of the material and sewing securely. This is slipped 
over the hall tree and stuffed with paper or excelsior to give 
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it a rounded appearance. The walls of the little wish hut may 
be made of burlap, too. The top of the door of the hut is 
formed by a huge wish bone, made of cardboard or wire 
wrapped with white crepe paper. The walls may be covered, 
if you wish, with vines and climbing flowers, also of crepe 
paper. There are several large rocks on the stage and a 
fallen log. As ‘soon as the curtain goes up Tommy puffs in, 
followed by Pandy, and sits down on the log, tired out. Their 
backs are towards the hut. 


Tommy: I’m not going to hunt any longer. 

You just dreamed that about meeting the dryad. 

PANDY: Why, I didn’t, no such thing. I really 
saw a dryad slip out of the oak tree by my window— 
and she said that in every forest there’s a wish hut, 
if you can only find it. And there’s always a queer 
little wish man who stands guard— 

TOMMY (growing excited): Yes, just like the 
dragons that always guard the treasure in my fairy 
book. Then after you slay the wicked wish man— 

PANDY (impatiently): Oh, Tommy, he isn’t 
wicked and you don’t slay him at all. You just ask 
him to let your wishes come true. 

TOMMY (grinning as he spies the wishing hut): 
Sis, look behind you. 

PANDY: Oh, Tommy, it’s the wishing hut. It 
must be with that wish bone above the door. 


[She knocks three times, slowly and solemnly. A rustling is their 
only answer. She knocks again—three times—and then again.| 


VOICE (from the hut): Who calls me? 

TOMMY (punching PANDY in his excitement): We 
do. We want our wishes to come true. 

WISH MAN (sternly as he opens the door): So you 
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are the ungrateful mortals who call me out against 
my will. 

TomMMy: Why, all we want, Mr. Wish Man, are 
our wishes. 

WISH MAN (moaning and drying his eyes on his 
long beard): Oh, no! I’ve guarded them so care- 
fully. I’ve taken such care to see that they didn’t 
come true until it was time for them to, and some 
of them I was never to allow to come true at all. 

PANDY (indignanily): Why—why—you don’t 
mean you were keeping our wishes from coming true? 

WIsH MAN: Ungrateful children, don’t you know 
the story of Pandora? 

TOMMY (grinning): Sure. That’s why we call 
Sis Pandy. 

WISH MAN (sternly): Your name is Pandora, too? 

PANDY: Oh, that’s just one of Dad’s jokes. 
My name’s Dora. 

TOMMY (enjoying himself): But Dad says it 
should have been Pandora—she’s so nosey. 

WIsH MAN: Then you understand why I do not 
give up your wishes. 

PANDY: That’s different. Pandora opened a 
box she was told not to. All Tommy and I want 
is for our wishes to come true. 

WisH MAN (disappearing into the hut again): 
Then come true they shall. But remember, I 
warned you. 

Tommy: Do you suppose he really meant it? 

PANDY: Perhaps we have to say a charm or 
something in rime to get them started. You always 
do in fairy tales. 
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Tommy: Sh! I hear something now. 


[Sure enough, there is a rustling inside the hut, and the St1cK CANDY 
WISHES come pouring out. Joining hands they dance around 
TOMMY, singing to the tune of ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle.’’| 


STicK CANDY WISHES: 


Yes, Master Tommy, here we are, 
Your wishes for stick candy. 
You may start right in licking us, 

And so may sister Pandy. 


Tommy: Hurrah! Come on, Sis! 

PANDY: I’d rather have a lemon stick. 

LEMON STICK:. Right here. Pleased to oblige, 
Miss. 
[The STICKS crowd around them, eager to be licked. The LOLLIPOP 


WISHES come from the hut, line up in front of TOMMY and 
salute him.) © 


LOLLIPOP LEADER: Weare your Lollipop Wishes, 
Master Tommy (pulling lollipops from their pockets). 
Peppermint, lemon, raspberry— 

PANDY (giggling): Oh, Tommy, by the time you 
eat all those lollipops, you’ll be so sticky and lolli- 
poppy that you’ll just have to stay dressed in the 
same clothes. 

Tommy: Gosh, fellows—er—I mean, Lollipops, 
I can’t eat all of you. 

[The LOLLIPOPS and STICK CANDIES crowd around him, and 
there are confused cries of “‘ You'll have to.”” ‘“‘Of course, you 
can,” and “‘ Here, I’m nice and juicy.’’| 
PANDY: Oh, my goodness, Tommy, here come 

more Candy Wishes. 

[The other CANDY WISHES come pouring out—CHOCOLATE CREAMS 
and BON BONS and a COCOANUT BAR—and drive the LOLLIPOPS 
and STICK CANDIES away. There are cries of “‘Get away, 
you Lollipops,” “Give us a show,” and ‘‘ Tommy wished for us 
often enough.’’| 
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CHOCOLATE CREAM (taking sack from pocket): 
Here, Tommy, help yourself. 

Tommy (nervously): No, thanks. 

BoN Bon: No, thanks? Just listen to that. 


[They crowd closer and closer, crying, “‘Didn’t you wish for us?”’ 
TOMMY makes a sudden dive and dashes off the stage, the WISHES 
after him. The RUBY WISH opens the door of the hut.) 


PANDY: Don’t leave me, Tommy, before a single 
one of my wishes come true. 

RuBy: Your Jewel Wishes have come true, 
Pandy: 

PANDY (delighted): May I really have all the 
jewelry I want while I’m still a little girl? 

RuBy: You may have all the jewels you ever 
wished for, Pandy. 


[The JEWEL WISHES come trooping out—rubies and emeralds and 
sapphires and topaz and amethysts—and their brilliant colors 
intermingle in a dance.| 


PaNnDy: Oh, I think you’re lovely—every one 
of you. 
SAPPHIRE: But you haven’t seen our gifts yet. 


[They load her with rings and bracelets and necklaces and there are 
murmurs of “‘Here’s a necklace you'll like, Pandy,’ ‘‘ These 
rings are beautiful,” and ‘‘ How do you like having all the jewels 
you ever wished for, Pandy?”’ Panpy tries to rise but is pulled 
back by the weight of the jewels.] 


PANDY: Goodness, they’re heavy. 
EMERALD (angrily): Don’t you like them? 
PANDY: Well, I’d 
rather not have quite so 
many. 
SAPPHIRE: You wished 
ms for them, didn’t you? 
RuBY: You wished for 
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more jewels than that, and you’re going to get 
them, too. 


[They stalk out and ToMMy, who has been peeping from behind 
a tree, now comes out cautiously.} 


Tommy: Whew, Sis! You had a hard time, too. 
PANDY: Help me off with these hateful old 
jewels, Tommy. They’re so heavy. 
Tommy: Sure I will. Say, I never want to see 
another lollipop so long as I live. 
LOVELIEST WISH (coming from the hut): 
want to see me, don’t you? 
PANDY: Oh, oh, you little dear, who are you? 
LOVELIEST WISH: I’m your Loveliest Wish. 
PANDY: I know. You’re my wish for a baby 
sister, aren’t you? 
Tommy: I bet you’re my wish for a little brother. 
PANDY: You see, my loveliest wish is for a sister 
but Tommy wants a brother, so we can’t tell which 
you are. 
LOVELIEST WISH: Come and sit 
down beside me. [She sits down on 
the log, the children listening eagerly, 
one on each side of her): You 
see, it’s this way— 


|She can get no further for the CANDY and 
JEWEL WISHES rush in together, 
and ‘TOMMY is dragged off to 
one corner of the stage, 
where he has to eat and eat, 
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and PANDY is dragged off to the other corner and loaded with 
more jewels. There are cries from the CANDY WISHES of 
“Thought you’d get away from us, didn’t you?” and “‘That’s 
it. Make him eat some more. ” In the other corner the JEWEL 
WISHES are saying, “How dare you take off your lovely neck- 
laces!”” and “‘ Here, put these on again.’’| 


PANDY: Tommy, make them let me alone. 
FOOLISH WISH (standing in the door of the hut): 
No, I want Tommy myself, or rather Tommy wants 
me. [Zo the CANDY WISHES.] Let him go. I have 
some claim on him. He’s wished for me often 
enough. [Tommy stands before him.] I’m your 
wish, Master Tommy, that you could be a big man 
all at once and not have to wait till you grow up. 
PANDY: Oh, I never saw such a funny wish. 
Tommy (scared): I won’t have to be as funny 
looking as you, will I? 
FOOLISH WISH: Don’t blame me. 
LOLLIPOP: 
want us. 
FOOLISH WISH: Well, Tommy, will you have 
your whiskers brown or gray? 
Tommy: Oh, Mr. Wish, I don’t want any 
whiskers and I’m not in a 
hurry to grow up. Truly 
I’m not. 
RUBY WISH: Listen to him. 
He’s as ungrateful 
as Pandy. 
DREADFUL WISH 
(coming from the hut): 
Pandy ungrateful? 
Oh, I know she will 
feel grateful to me. 
She’s wished for 
me so often. 


You made me. 
He made us, too. But now he doesn’t 
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PANDY: But what wish are you? 

DREADFUL WISH: In a moment you’ll know. 
[And she breaks into a wild dance.| Now, guess. 

Tommy: She looks like a fire wish to me, Sis. 

PANDY: But I never, never wished for fire. 

DREADFUL WISH: Haven't you often wished that 
all the schools in the world would burn down so 
you need never go again? 

PANDY (screaming): Oh, no, no! You wouldn’t 
burn our pretty schoolhouse, you wouldn’t. 

DREADFUL WISH: Certainly, your’s and all the 
others, too. I work quickly. I'll be back soon.’ 

PANDY: Oh, Tommy, stop her. 


[The DREADFUL WISH breaks into a wild dance again, and when 
Tommy tries to grasp her, he puts his fingers in his mouth as 
though. to cool them. The DREADFUL WISH vanishes, and 
PANDY, rushing over to the hut, begins pounding on the door.| 


TomMMY: How could you make such a wish? 

PANDY: She mustn’t burn down the school 
buildings—she musin’t. 

Tommy (also pounding): Oh, Mr. Wish Man, 
come and take back our.wishes, please. 

RuBy: Pandy may try to drive us back. Let’s 
hide, so she can’t find us until later. 

Bon Bon: We’d better hide, too. 


[So the JEWEL WISHES tiptoe out on one side and the CANDY WISHES 
on the other. The LOVELIEST -WISH hides behind the fallen log 
and the FOOLISH WISH behind a tree.| 


PANDY: Oh, Mr. Wish Man, please answer us. 
Tommy: We forgot. When we called him out 
before, we knocked three times—very slowly. 


[TOMMY gives three slow knocks, then another three and then three 
more. The WISH MAN appears before them.} 


PANDY: Oh, Mr. Wish Man, we wish 
to-unwish our wishes. Won’t you take 
them back? 


(Continued on page 360) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF TOM TRIPP 


By MOLLY WINSTON. PEARSON 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN PARTS I AND II 


Tom Tripp, a little seven-year-old movie star, is being 
spoiled by the enormous amount of attention and praise he gets. 
To escape this, his father and mother leave him on his grand- 
father’s lonely ranch with only Wattie, a collie dog, for a play- 
fellow. Two boys from a distant ranch visit Tom, and soon 
afterward Wattie is stolen. Tom and the two boys start out in 
pursuit of the thieves. They come upon a camp of young men 
and sure enough Wattie is there. Tom recklessly rushes among 
them and demands his 
dog. Both boy and dog 
are kidnapped. The 
two country lads left 
behind get to work to 
rescue Tom. 


PART III 
‘“‘Dolf, oh Dolf, 
are you here?” 
Pa Smith called 
anxiously, as the 
roadster carrying 
him and Grandpa 
Kearns swung up 
to the cross- 
roads at sunset. 
“Pa! Pa!’ and 
a dusty little 
figure started up 
out of the weeds a a 
at the side of the PLY aught WU 
road, but sank 7 
down again im- 
mediately. 
Pa Smith was 
out of the machine in one bound, and 
gathered Dolf up in his big, burly arms. 
“Is Marty all right, Pa?”’ the boy gasped 
and then flinched. “It’s my foot, Pa. Move 
it easy, won’t you, Pa? I rolled clean down 
a gulley back there and twisted my foot so’s 
I had to crawl part o’ the way. But I got 
here, Pa. I followed the machine with Tom 
in it. They didn’t turn off for Barkerstown 
like I figured they would. They’ve gone 
straight up the side of Ole Crow’s Nest, Pa. 
They hid their machine at the bottom. I 
watched ’em climbing clean to the top of 
Ole. Crow’s—I had Tom’s field-glasses here. 


There’s a cabin way up there, Pa. Marty 
and I climbed up there once and went in it. 
Tell Tom’s Grandpa—guess he’ll—find Tom 
—there—”’ Dolf’s voice trailed off and then 
stopped. 

“‘He’s all tired out!’ exclaimed Pa Smith to 
Grandpa Kearns 
and the posse of 
men with the 
sheriff who had 
crowded around 
Dolf, listening. 

“Here, Smith, 
you take the 
roadster and get 
Dolf back home 
as fast as you 
can,” Grandpa 
Kearns ordered. 
“T reckon there’s 
enough of us here 
to clean up that 
bunch up there 
without you. I’ll 
get in one of the 
other machines.” 

They carried 
the tired Dolf 
and laid him on 
the seat of the 

roadster with his head in Pa Smith’s lap. 
Then the rest of the men started climbing Ole 
Crow’s Nest. It was a good stiff scramble, 
especially in the dark, and by the time they 
had come within sight of the cabin at the top. 
it was not far from midnight. 

“I reckon we’d better camp right here till 
morning,” Grandpa Kearns directed. “If we 
rush ’em in the dark up there, they. might do 
something desperate.”’ 

Soon after daybreak the three rascals, 
yawning and stretching, appeared at the cabin 
door. One of them at once began to build 
a fire to cook breakfast, one picked up a pail 
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to go for water, while the third started to open 
some canned food. Suddenly all three, as if 
they had been struck from the sky, dropped 
whatever they held and put up their hands. 
A ring of armed men had sprung from the 
brush and was closing in on them. 

Grandpa Kearns rushed into the cabin, and 
there lay Tom Tripp, still in his blue police 
uniform, fast asleep with his arm around 
Wattie’s neck. 
The first rosy 
beams of the 
morning sun 
were just touch- 
ing the black 
curls and the 
pale beautiful 
little face. 
Wattie awoke 
and greeted his 
master boister- 
ously. The ex- 
citing adven- 
tures and long 
climb of the day 
before had about 
worn Tom Tripp 
out, but he, too, 
roused finally, to 
find his Grand- 
pa Kearns kneel- 
ing beside him 
and feeling him 
all over to see if 
he was all right. 
Tom sat up, sparkling and vivacious, as if 
waking up on the top of strange mountains 
was nothing new to him. 

“Here I am, Grandpa; I’m all right, and 
so’s Wattie, Grandpa. I found him for you 
and I was bringing him home to you, only we 
got lost on the top of this old mountain. But 
I wasn’t afraid, Grandpa, and here we are!” 

““So I see!” said Grandpa Kearns dryly, and 
turned away to arrange for the march down 
the mountain. 

Tom ran out with Wattie, among the men, 
ready to boast of his own brave deeds and 
adventures, but he turned sober and quiet 
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when he saw the shotguns of the ranchers, 
the handcuffs on his late companions, the 
sheriff and his men on guard. No one paid 
much attention to the boy and dog. When 
they reached the machines, Tom and Wattie 
were put in with the foreman of the ranch. 
Grandpa Kearns stood alongside their 
machine for a moment. 

“I’ve got to go to the county seat with the 
sheriff, Nels. 
Get the boys 
back to work 
quick as you 
can. We’ve lost 
a whole day 
right out of the 
heart of the 
season. Don’t 
know’s this fine 
weather’ll hold 
much longer, 
either,” he said, 
as he jumped 
into the ‘sheriff’s 
car. 
After all, the 
homecoming of 
Wattie’s heroic 
rescuer wasrather 
a tame affair. 
The men scat- 
tered to their 
work, and there 
was no one to 
make a fuss over 
the wanderers except kind old Koko the cook, 
who welcomed them with a splendid spread 
of all the things Tom liked best. But after 
that it was very dull indeed. 

Tom sat around, wondering about a great 
many things. He thought at last of Dolf and 
Marty Smith, and wondered what had become 
of them and why they hadn’t come over to 
hear all about his adventures after leaving 
them. He thought about his Grandpa Kearns 
and wondered why he hadn’t petted and 
praised such a brave, noble grandson as Tom 
felt himself to be. How Little Mother Tripp 
would have hugged and cried over him if she 
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had been in Grandpa Kearns’ place! Some- 
how Tom felt as if Grandpa Kearns didn’t 
exactly approve of him, and nothing else in 
his life had ever amazed Tom Tripp so 
much. The hero was always admired in any 
picture. 

“Always thought a fella’s own Grand- 
daddy doted on him,’”’ he mused indignantly, 
“but I guess Grandpa Kearns doesn’t care 
much about me.” 

It was evening 
and supper was 
over before 
Grandpa Kearns 
came home. 
Tom lay in the 
hammock on the 
veranda, feeling 
very lonely and 
sorry for himself. 
After a while 
Grandpa Kearns 
came out and sat 
down silently, 
smoothing Wat- 
tie’s silky ears. 
Tom could not 
stand it any 
longer. He slid 
out of the ham- 
mock and curled 
down on the floor 
beside Wattie. 

“Grandpa,” he asked with an air of bravado, 
“‘aren’t you glad I went and got Wattie back 
for you? Wasn’t I brave to go and do it?” 

“No,” Grandpa Kearns said quietly, “it 
wasn’t a brave thing to do, Tom. It was 
only silly and foolhardy, and gave everybody 
a great deal of trouble and worry. What 
could a little chap like you do against three 
great, husky fellows like those? You cer- 
tainly ought to have known better. As it 


was, you would be many miles from here 
tonight, and we might have had a great deal 
of trouble getting you back—if it hadn’t been 
for Dolf and Marty Smith.” 

“‘Dolf and Marty Smith!” cried Tom scorn- 
“Why, Grandpa, they’re only ’fraid 
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cats, regular boobies. They wouldn’t do one 
single thing to get Wattie back.” 

“Likely not,” Grandpa Kearns replied 
grimly, “those boys have real common sense, 
and common sense beats recklessness in any 
game. But let’s have no more of this non- 
sense. Get this, young man, and don’t you 
forget it: When those rascals raced off with 
you in their machine, little Marty Smith tore 
off down here on 
his bicycle to tell 
me, and Dolf 
Smith ran after 
that machine to 
see which way 
it turned at the 
crossroads. He 
fell down. and 
twisted his 
ankle, so he had 
to crawl part 
way on his hands 
and knees. But 
he was there at 
the crossroads 
when we got 
there, and he 
told us where to 
find you. Those 
fellows were kid- 
napping you, 
Tom, and they 
were going to 
make us pay over a great deal of money before 
they gave you back tous. Maybe they might 
even have asked for more money than all of 
us together could rake and scrape up. Mean- 
time they would probably have abused and 
beaten you, if we didn’t pay up quickly 
enough. Such things have happened.” 

Tom Tripp sat in dumfounded silence, so 
many new sensations and ideas were beating 
in on his brain at once. 

“*Now tell me,”’ Grandpa Kearns demanded, 
“‘who were the real heroes yesterday—who did 
the really brave things, and who did them 
quickly, right off the bat, in the nick o’ time— 
without any smart-Aleck thoughts of being 
brave heroes, or any stuff like that?” 
(Continued on page 379) 
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Dick told Mother, ‘‘and I don’t blame her.” 
‘“‘Perhaps she’d like it better, American 
Dick, if you didn’t call her ‘‘Polish Marie,’’ Mother 


suggested. 
AY 
Leer 
AY A V 4 
LJ 


“Oh, we don’t— 
O 


P vice: MARIE hates to come to school,’ 


not right to her face,” 
cried Dolly, “‘because 
that would spoil her 
feelings!” 

“Some of the fel- 
lows do, though,” said 
Dick. “But I don’t 
believe she cares. She 
just laughs and yells 
back, ‘Hello, Yankee!’ 
I wish she could 
remember more to tell 
us about Poland, but 
she was too little.” 

“What she doesn’t 
like,” explained Dolly, 
‘is sitting with the 
littlest ones, when 
she’s the tallest girl in 
school.” 

; ee Sale 
Dick, “‘that’s the 
trouble. And 
even in that primer 
class she doesn’t 
know much. She 
gets mixed up 
between g and j.” 

‘And in number work she’s just terrible,” sighed 
Dolly. ‘Teacher tries and tries to help her, but 
she can’t remember her two-times table.” 

“Tf she came regularly and paid attention, she 
could do it,’’ declared Dick solemnly. “Any child 
can. But Marie stays at home lots of days and 
instead of listening when she’s there she cries be- 
cause she can’t do the lessons. But she’ll have to 
come every day now. The superintendent went 
‘way up their hill yesterday to see her mother and 
father. He talked to Marie in English and made 
Marie tell her mother and father in Polish. He 
said he’d have them arrested if Marie didn’t come 
to school every single day.” 

“Poor little girl!’ said Mother. ‘She can’t 
remember her own country, and her father and 
mother haven’t learned English, so they aren’t at 
home over here, and can’t help her to be at home 


we, 
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THE SECRET ABOUT MARIE 
A Last-Day-of-School Story 
By MARGARET WARDE 


Author of the Betty Wales Series, the Nancy Lee Series, etc. 














































here. Very likely they never went to school, 
because the poorer people don’t in Poland, and so 
they can’t understand how here in America every 
child is given a chance to learn, and how ashamed 
poor Marie will be if 
she grows up without 
having learned the 
things that school 
teaches. You children 
must try to help her.” 

“Teacher does 
that,”’ said Dick. 

“She keeps her after 
school ’most every 
night,” said Dolly. 

“Oh, I don’t mean 
help her with her 
lessons,’’ said Mother. 
“Of course, Teacher 
can do that best. I 
mean help her to like 
school and to enjoy 
her new country and 
make friends here.”’ 

“But she’s such a 
stupid!”’ said Dick. 

“Yes,” agreed 
Dolly. “‘We wouldn’t 
spoil her feelings—not 
for anything! But we 
don’t want to be 
friends with such a big stupid girl 
who doesn’t know her two-times table.” 

Mother waited a minute. ‘Now, children,” she 
said, “I’m going to tell you a secret. Nobody is a 
stupid all through. Now remember that! Most 
people don’t know it. I don’t believe any of the 
children in your school know it. And don’t you 
tell them! Because it’s our secret. But you two 
go to work and hunt hard and find out the thing 
that Marie isn’t stupid about. You find the thing 
she can do better than the other children. And 
when you’ve found it, we’ll make a plan.” 

“Can we go right up to her and ask her about 
it?’”’ demanded Dick. 

“No,” Mother said, “I don’t think I’d do that. 
Probably she doesn’t know what she can do best. 
But you can talk around it. You can say, ‘Marie, 
do you like to look at birds?’ Or, ‘Marie, are you 
fonder of skating or of sliding?’ You can talk to 
her, but you must watch her, too, I think probably 
you’ll find out more by watching.” 
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So Dick and Dolly talked to Polish Marie. They 
found that she thought it was all right to shoot 
robins for food, and that she mixed up chickadees 
with English sparrows. So teacher gave a talk about 
how farm boys and girls, more than any others, 
should look out for the robins, because robins kill 
the worms that spoil the crops. And she explained 
that it is against our laws to shoot song birds or to 
catch them. 

Dick took his skates to school one day, on purpose 
to walk up to Marie with them swinging in his hand 
and ask her if she 
could skate. 

“No, not got 
any,” said Polish 
Marie wistfully. 

Dolly watched 

and found that she 
hadn’t a sled either. 
So Dick painted up 
Dolly’s old one for 
her. Marie liked 
her sled, though she 
was clumsy and 
awkward about 
using it. But still 
she didn’t like 
school, and she was 
just as slow and 
stupid as ever in the 
primer class. 

And so things 
went on, all fall and 
early winter, and 
Dick and Dolly 
couldn’t find out 
the thing that 
Marie was good at, 
and they were get- 
ting tired of trying 
and didn’t think 
much of Mother’s 
secret. 

And then in February, when the weather was very 
cold and stormy, all the mothers who had children 
in Dick and Dolly’s school had a meeting and 
decided to buy an oil cook-stove for the school, so 
the children could have something hot for their 
lunch every day. 

Of course the children were delighted. The first 
day Teacher made creamed potatoes, while all the 
girls and some of the boys stood around watching 
her. They all had plenty of chances to see creamed 
potatoes made at home, but somehow it was more 
fun watching Teacher make them, out of potatoes 
that Martha had brought and creamy milk that 
Andy had brought, on the new school stove that 
belonged a little bit to every child. And besides, 
Teacher said, ‘Those who want to may help. Not 
today. Watch today and see how I manage. Then 
later you may take turns cooking the hot dish 
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for lunch yourselves, -without any help from me.” 

Marie was right at Teacher’s elbow, watching. 

“Does your mother fix potatoes this way?” 
Teacher asked her. 

“‘No, ma’am, she ’most always fry.” 

“You tell her this way is good for the little 
children,”’ said Teacher. 

“Yes, I see. I make him at home myself,” 
answered Marie. 

Teacher’s creamed potatoes were very good—the 
best you ever tasted! After they were all eaten 

and the dishes 
washed and put 
away, Teacher said, 
“We might have 
cocoa tomorrow.” 

Marie raised her 
big hand and waved 
it wildly. 

“Well, Marie?” 
said Teacher. 

“I can make. 
Please to let me— 
here — tomorrow,” 
begged Marie. 

‘““Maybe she’d 
burn it,” objected 
Harriet. ‘I know 
cocoa’s easy to 
burn, ‘cause I’ve 
helped Mother—”’ 

“No, no!” cried 
Marie. “I keep 
stir him all the time. 
Not burn.” 

“Well, Marie,” 
said Teacher, “‘to- 
morrow you and | 
will make the cocoa 
together, and then 
the next time we 
have it you can do 
it all by yourself. 

Only—you must try hard to learn your lessons this 
afternoon, Marie. You see this is the school stove, 
and only the ones who do their school work well 
ought to use it.” 

Marie gave one scared, longing look at the beauti- 
ful shiny stove, and the shining pots and pans hang- 
ing beside it, and the pretty new cups and plates 
set away in the new white cupboard. Then she 
began to study her lessons. When it came time for 
the primer class to recite, Marie knew the answers 
to most of the questions. 

Next morning Marie, who was often late, got to 
school before Teacher had unlocked the door. 

“T am saying over my two-times,” she said when 
Teacher got there, “‘and I keep warm when I think 
0’ cocoa.” 

Marie and Teacher’s cocoa was very good—the 
best you ever tasted! It was so good that the 
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children wanted it again the very next day, and, 
as Teacher had promised and Marie’s lessons 
were well learned, Marie made it. Marie’s cocoa 
was delicious. 

Next day Teacher had a bad headache. So 
Marie took her place, and Harriet helped Marie 
make creamed potatoes. 

‘Say, Marie,” said George Jones, ‘‘you’re a good 
cook. You can show the other girls as well as 
Teacher can.” 

Marie smiled all over her face. 
she said. 

Dick looked at 
Dolly; Dolly was 
looking back at 
him. When they 
got home that 
night, they hurried 
to find Mother. 

‘“‘Marie can 
cook,” cried Dolly. 
“She is best at 


“*T like cook,” 


cooking.” 
“You bet she is,”’ 
cried Dick. ‘“‘You 


ought to see her 
bossing Harriet 
around, when Har- 


riet forgot the salt = 

for the potatoes.” Ld 
“So now,” said te 

Dolly, ‘“‘we have 


guessed the secret 
about Marie, and 
the next thing is to 
make a plan. You 
know you said we 
would.” 

Mother thought 
aminute. ‘“‘How’s 
this for a plan?” 
she asked. “The 
mothers have 
decided to buy an 
oven for the school stove, so you children can have 
baked potatoes and baked macaroni and other 
things like that for your lunches. Well, now, you 
can bake cakes in an oven. If Marie is the best 
cook, why not ask Teacher to show her how to make 
a cake? Then you could choose her to be your 
official cake-maker, and whenever any child had 
a birthday she could bake a birthday cake, to have 
for a treat at lunch time. That will be fun for the 
school and fun for Marie. It will give her a chance 
to feel proud of herself for being ahead in something, 
instead of always ashamed for being behind.” 

Dick and Dolly thought that was a splendid plan. 
When they told their teacher about it, she thought 
so too. When the oven came, Teacher showed 
Marie how to bake her first cake. Dick’s birthday 
was just past, so they called it his cake, and put 
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eleven candles and a ring of red candies on it. And 
Marie stood up tall and straight when she carried 
it up to Teacher’s desk to be cut, and she looked 
happy and proud and not one bit stupid. 

By May she had made six birthday cakes and 
learned the two-times table, and the three-times, 
perfectly, and graduated out of the primer class. 

“Mother,” said Dick, coming back one night 
from school, “I’m beginning to think that Polish 
Marie isn’t stupid at all. Do you know what 
Teacher said today? She said that Marie has 
improved in her 
work this year more 
than any other 
child. She asked 
Marie when her 
birthday came, and 
Marie said in Au- 
gust. So Teacher 
told her we could 
celebrate it the last 
day of school. But 
Marie said no— 
that last day of 
school is the school’s 
birthday, and we 
ought to celebrate 
that. So we’re going 
to have a_ school 
birthday, and ask 
the mothers.” 

Teacher hunted 
in the town records 
and found that the 
school was forty 
years old. So Marie 
baked two cakes, 
with frosting, and 
twenty candles on 
each. And Har- 
riet’s mother sent 
down a big freezer- 
ful of ice cream. 

And then Dick 
and Doily’s mother made a birthday present to the 
school. The present was a cook book. Marie, she 
said, was to keep it all summer, because she had 
improved the most in her work and because her 
birthday was in August, when school didn’t keep. 

“I thank you,” said Marie. “I sure canlearn 
to read now,” and her face, that once had looked so 
dull, was just as bright and shining as Dolly’s when 
somebody had given her a lovely present. 

“Funny we used to think Marie was such a 
stupid,” said Dick on the way home. 

“IT think she just had a bad start,” said Dolly. 

“‘That’s it exactly,” agreed Dick. “She had a 
slow start. Now she’s got going, we Yankees will 
have to look sharp or be beaten.” 

“And isn’t that a fine thing for you Yankees!” 
laughed Mother. 
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THE BOY WHO SNARED THE SUN 


An American Indian Tale 


Retold by KATHARINE PYLE 


Author of Lazy Matilda, Tales of Wonder and Magic, Tales of Folk and Fairies, 
Six Little Ducklings, Wonder Tales Retold, etc. 


BROTHER and sister once lived all 

A alone upon the edge of a vast forest. 
Their parents had died while they 

were quite young. The girl, who was the older, 
cared for her brother tenderly, but in spite 
of all her care he was always very small. He 
never, indeed, veniiiiniea 
grew to more than 4 
the height of a Is 7, 
man’s knee, and 4 yy i 
because he was so : 
little the sister 
gave him the name 
of Grasshopper. 

One day the boy 
said, “Sister, it is 
time for me to be- 
come a hunter as 
my father was. 
Make me a bow 
and arrows that I 
may go out and 
kill some game 
for us.” 

The sister only 
laughed to herself 
at the idea of his 
going a-hunting, but she made him the bow 
and arrows as he wished. She made them 
very small, for otherwise he would not have 
been able to handle them. 

The boy took them and set off into the 
forest. When he returned he brought with 
him a sparrow which he had shot. He was 
very proud of it. He threw it down beside 
the door and strode into the lodge. 

“IT have left the game outside,” said he to 
his sister. “‘Do you clean and prepare it, for 
that is a woman’s work. Cook the flesh with 
our pottage, and dry the skin very carefully, 
leaving the feathers on it. After I have shot 
more birds, many, many more birds, I will 
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have a hunting shirt made of the skins.” 

The sister did as he bade her. The next 
day the boy shot another sparrow. The sister 
cooked the flesh and dried the skin as before. 
So it was every day. At last five birds had 
been shot, and five skins were dried. 

“Now,” said the 
boy, “you must 
make me a hunt- 
ing shirt.” 

This the sister 
did. She cut and 
shaped the spar- 
row skins, and 
sewed them to- 
gether, but it was 
only necessary to 
use four of them, 
because the boy 
was sosmall. The 
fifth she kept for 
another time. 

Grasshopper 
put on the shirt 
and strutted about 
in it. “Now I 
am a man and a 
hunter,”’ said he, 
“and it is not right that I should live here 
with only a girl for a companion. I will set 
out into the world in search of other men.” 

The sister begged and entreated him not to 
go. She feared that harm might come to 
one so small if she were not beside him to 
care for him. But Grasshopper paid no heed 
toher. He set out the next morning, wearing 
his feather shirt, and carrying his little bow 
and artows. 

He strode along, taking as long steps as he 
could, until he had traveled quite a distance. 
Then he became weary and flung himself down 
to rest. He chose an open space where the 
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grass was soft and green, and the sun shone 
warm. Presently he fell asleep, and as he 
slept the sun rose higher in the heavens, and 
shone always hotter and hotter, until at last 
the heat shriveled the skins of the shirt so that 
it was quite spoiled. 

When Grasshopper awoke and found what 
had happened he was filled with rage. He 
sprang to his feet and shook his bow and 
arrows at the sun. 

“You think you 
can play your 
tricks on me _ be- 
cause I am small,” 
he cried. “But 
take care! Take 
care! Though you 
are so high I will 
bring you low, and 
though you are so 
great I will make a 
plaything of you.” 

He then turned 
and hastened back 
to the lodge. 

The sister was 
delighted that 
he had come 
back safe and 
sound. She 
bade him wel- 
come. And 
then the sister 
made haste to 
set before the boy a bowl of pottage. 

He said to his sister, “You have seen what 
the sun did to my shirt. But that is not the 
end of the matter. He shall be punished for 
his mischief. Make for me a snare, and make 
it strong and stout. I intend to trap him so 
that he can never rise again, or spoil the good 
shirts of those who are sleeping.”’ 

When the sister heard these words she was 
frightened. She begged and entreated Grass- 
hopper not to think of attempting such a 
thing. But he would not listen to her. He 
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only became angry, and in the end she was 
obliged to make for him the snare. She made 
it of the dried sinews of a deer her father had 
killed long years before. 

But when Grasshopper saw it he was ill 
content. ‘This will not do at all,” said he. 
“The sinews are too dry and old. You must 
make it of something fresher and younger.” 

The sister thought for a while. Then she 
took the sparrow’s skin which she had not 

used, and cut it 
into strips, and 
made another 
snare. 

But the boy 
was no more satis- 
fied with this than 
with the other. 
“If the sun could 
burn my shirt he 

could burn 
this, too,’ he 
said. “The 
snare must be 
madeofsome- 
thing very 
different if it 
is to hold 
him.” 

The sister 
now did not 
know what 
to use. She 
thought and 
thought.Pres- 

sently she left the lodge and went to the spring 
for water. There, as she stooped over, she 
saw the reflection of her long beautiful black 
hair. 

At once she hastened back to the lodge, and 
taking a knife she cut it off, lock by lock. 
These locks she twisted and wove into a snare 
such as was never seen before. It was black 
and smooth and shining, and so strong that 
it was almost impossible to break even a 
strand of it. 
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When it was finished she showed it to her 
brother. He took it and passed it quickly 
back and forth through his hands, examining 
it carefully. His eyes shone with joy. “At 
last I have what I want,” said he. “Now I 
can catch the sun and hold him. I will teach 
him to respect me.” 

That evening he set out for the place where 
the world ends and the sky begins. It was 
midnight when he arrived. He had marked 
the exact spot where the sun rose each morn- 
ing, and there he set his snare. Then he hid 
himself and 
waited to see 
what would 
happen. 

Presently 
the sky grew 
lighter and he 
knew the sun 
was coming. 

Burning and 
red it rolled 


on its way. 
But scarce 
had it reached the edge of the world when it 


was caught in the snare. It pushed and 
struggled with all its power, but it was not 
able to free itself or rise in the sky, and all 
the world was left in darkness because of 
what Grasshopper had done. 

Then everywhere there was fear and con- 
fusion. The animals rushed about asking 
each other what had happened, and why the 
sun did not rise. After a time they learned 
the reason. They heard the sun had been 
caught inasnare. This was told them by the 
small unseen spirits, whose business it is to 
carry the news from place to place. 

Then all the animals held a meeting to 
decide what could be done to free the sun. 
Both large and small were there. After much 
talk it was decided that one of them must 
journey to the end of the world and gnaw 
through the snare. This would be a very 
dangerous task on account of the heat of the 
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sun. One after another refused to go till 
only the mouse was left. But when they 
asked him he agreed to attempt it. 

Now the mouse was at this time the largest 
of all the animals, and very fierce and daring. 
He was as huge as a mountain. When he 
walked the earth shook under his tread and 
great trees fell before him. 

Almost at once he set out upon his errand. 
He journeyed on and on for a long distance, 
and then it began to be very hot, for he was 
coming near where the sun lay. The nearer 

he came the 

hotter it grew 

until his back 

smoked with 

the heat and 

then became 

a great heap 

of ashes. At 

the same time 

he shrank in 

size. He be- 

came smaller 

ae and smaller. 

He shrank to the size of a buffalo, and then 

to that of a bear, a wolf, a fox. By the time 

he was near enough to gnaw the snare he was 

no larger than a weasel, and before the sun 

was free he had become tiny—the smallest 

of all the animals. He had also become very 

timid, so that, as the snare broke and the sun 

rolled up in the heavens again, he fled away 

and hid himself. And ever since that time 

the mouse has been small and trembling and 

has shunned the light, only daring to venture 
out after the darkness has fallen. 

But all the other animals rejoiced because 
the sun could once more shine upon them. Of 
all the world Grasshopper alone was sad and 
sorrowful. 

“Now I see the sun is too powerful for 
me,” he said. “It is useless to fight against 
him. If my sister’s beautiful hair could not 
hold him then nothing can.” 

So for a time he lamented, but afterward he 

(Continued on page 378) 
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By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Public School of Music, New York City 


HE day for the trip into the country 
arrived. Lorraine, Bess, little John, 
and Tommy were ready early that 

morning. 

“Come,” said Lorraine, “let us hurry to the 
studio and find our dear Uncle Jerome.” 

Down the street they went, carrying with 
them luncheon for the day, and the small 
portable phonograph that Tommy received at 
Christmas. I had almost forgotten to tell you 
that Lorraine’s Daddy said they might use 
his shiny new automobile, and that the chauf- 
feur would drive them. 

Uncle Jerome was waiting in the flower 
garden back of his shop. “Good morning 
and welcome,” he called in his cheery voice. 
“T see my little band is on time. 

“Let me explain, children, about our trip 
today,”’ continued Uncle Jerome. “‘When we 
hear music we must understand it and know 
all about what the composer thought and how 
he was inspired. So much beautiful music 
has been written about and around nature 
that today we are going out into the great 
open and learn what we can learn.” 

Just at this time the auto arrived, and in 
crowded the happy children. Uncle Jerome 
brought his violin. Soon they were well out 
of the city and breathing the lovely air of the 
countryside. What a wonderful day it was! 

Suddenly Bess spoke. “Oh, Uncle dear, 
what a lovely bird!” 
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“That is a lark,” said Uncle Jerome. 

“Oh,” cried Lorraine, “‘let’s stop and watch 
him.” 

“Do you know, children,” said Uncle 
Jerome, “that Franz Schubert made a bril- 
liant musical setting of Shakespeare’s poem, 
‘Hark, Hark, the Lark’?” 

“Yes,” said Lorraine, “I learned it in 
school, and I can sing it.” 

“Sing it then,” said Uncle Jerome, “and I 
shall play along with you.” 

Her sweet child-like voice sounded unusu- 
ally well that morning because the air was so 
still. Uncle Jerome made his violin sound 
like the twittering of the tiny birds as they 
watched Mr. Skylark circle ’round and ’round 
as he winged himself up toward the blue sky. 

When the song was finished they hurried 
on their way. There was a quaint old shop 
by the side of the road, and Tommy said, 
“What are they doing in there? I see a 
horse.” 

“That is a blacksmith shop,” said Uncle 
Jerome, “‘a rare sight in these days. He is 
the man who puts all the shoes on the horses.” 

Lorraine again became the center of attrac- 
tion. ‘Do you know, Uncle Jerome, that 
Longfellow wrote a lovely poem and called it 
‘The Village Blacksmith’?”’ 

“Indeed I do, my dear,” said Uncle 
Jerome, “‘and Handel wrote a very beautiful 
piece of music which has been called ‘The 
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Harmonious Blacksmith,’ and when we get to 
our little resting place today I shall play it 
for you. It is really not about a blacksmith. 
It is a charming little old-fashioned tune with 
variations and it makes us think of the 
blacksmith singing at his work and striking 
the anvil with his hammer to make the rhythm 
of his song.” 

Soon they arrived at their little grotto, as 
Uncle Jerome called it, which was a delightful 
little woods 
along the edge 
of a brook. 
Near the 
center of the 
woods there 
was a pond, 
and on the sur- 
face of the 
pond floated 
water lilies. 

“Let us rest 
here awhile,” 
said Uncle 
Jerome, “and 
Tommy, bring 
your little 
phonograph.’’ 
Tommy was 
very proud of 
his phonograph and placed it carefully down 
on the stump of a tree, all the while looking 
at it with his big brown eyes—proud that it 
was his. 

Uncle Jerome went toward a clump of 
bushes, and reaching down plucked a beautiful 
flower. “‘Do you know what this is?” he 
asked. Little Bess answered, “‘A wild rose.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I have brought a record 
of Edward MacDowell’s charming piece for 
the piano which he has called ‘To a Wild 
Rose.’ Let me play it for you.” The group 
listened attentively, and when the music had 
finished Uncle Jerome said, “I shall play it 
again, and I want you children to sing along 
and learn this beautiful melody.” Their 
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voices sounded sweet in the echo of the woods, 
and when the strains had died away Uncle 
Jerome said, “Children, this music is not 
meant to be a wild rose. It is just a tune that 
is as simple as the flower itself. It is what 
musicians call ‘a music mood.’ 

“Come,” he added. ‘‘down to the pond and 
we shall watch the water lilies, because I have 
another beautiful melody of MacDowell’s to 
play for you.” And down they went to the 
edge of the 
pond and as 
they stayed 
there,watching 
the lilies, and 
hoping that 
they might 
reach out to 
the flowers and 
take them, 
Uncle Jerome 
played forthem 
on Tommy’s 
phonograph 
MacDowell’s 
“To a Water 
Lily.’’ How 
graceful and 
beautiful the 
; music sounded 
tothem! Just as lovely as the lilies that were 
resting so gracefully on the water. 

“Do you know, children,” said Uncle 
Jerome, “that everything here—the grass, the 
moss, the brook, the trees, the leaves, the 
flowers—everything here in nature sings a 
song of its own? God meant it to be so, and 
it is from these beautiful things that com- 
posers get their inspiration to write wonderful 
music. After luncheon we are going out into 
the fields for a real musical treat. 

“Come,” he added to Lorraine a moment 
later, “you must be the mother of this little 
party and serve our luncheon.” 

When the last crumb was eaten and all the 
papers carefully put away, the children 
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followed Uncle Jerome out into the fields. It 
was very warm in the sun, and they watched 
the cattle grazing, the plowmen at work, the 
sheep grazing in another meadow, and the 
shepherd dog, barking occasionally, while 
watching over his charges. It all seemed very 
beautiful. 

“Sit down, children,” said Uncle Jerome, 
“and I shall 
tell you how 
Beethoven 
came to write 
his wonderful 
Pastoral Sym- 
phony. Pas- 
toral means a 
picture or 
scene in the 
country. This 
Pastoral Sym- 
phony of Beet- 
hoven’s was 
really meant 
to explain to 
us the life of 
ashepherd. I 
can only tell 
you about the 
music here, { \y WAY 
but when we y (NY (vy 
get back this 
afternoon I shall play some to you on my 
piano, and you will realize how well Beet- 
hoven was able to write music so that all his 
friends understood his great ideas. We are 
told that Beethoven wrote this music in the 
fields, near a town called ‘Heiligenstadt.’ 
Beethoven knew what he wanted to write, 
because he has marked each movement with 
his own inscription. In the first movement 
he describes just how you and I felt today, 
when we arrived in the country. How beauti- 
ful it all seemed! The second 
is a very slow movement 
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which he has called ‘By the Brook.’ The third 
is a charming little dance in which he has all 
the country people merry-making.”’ 

Before Uncle Jerome finished, John said, 
“Oh look, I think we are going to have a 
thunder storm.” 

“Fine,” said Uncle Jerome, “that is exactly 
what happens in Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- © 
phony. They 
had a thunder 
storm!” 

The rumbling 
was heard in 
the distance, 
and they all 
hurried back to 
the grotto and 
the auto for 
shelter. The 
storm really 
did not come 
that day, and 
on the way 
home -Uncle 
Jerome played 
a part of the 
last movement 
of the beau- 

\ Nuk) tiful sym- 

i : Wl we phony which 

Beethoven has 
called “The Shepherd Song.” 

When they arrived back at the studio they 
all were glad to rest. Uncle Jerome kept 
his promise, though, and played a small part 
of the symphony so that the little music 
lovers might remember the wonderful im- 
pressions of their day in the open. And 
that night four happy children lulled them- 
selves into dreamland, by singing phrases 
of “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” “To a Wild 
Rose,” “To a Water Lily,” and “The Shep- 

herd Song” of the Pastoral Sym- 
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PUZZLE— 
FIND RUMPELSTILTSKIN 


HELEN HUDSON 


poe maid must spin the straw 
to gold 


Before the break of day. 
She tries to do what she is told 


But does not know the way. 


IN 


But look—a dwarf is hiding near— 
He'll soon come out and then 
The magic trick he'll do right here 

And she'll be glad again! 
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It means rosy cheeks, a good appetite, and rugged 
health, of course. But your pretty little clothes all soiled 
by romping and tumbling about in the dirt! What about 
them? 


ate 


RERRE 


Mother knows that nothing can take the place of 
Smell the real naptha Fels-Naptha Soap for making them as clean and fresh as 
in Fele-Naptha they were when new. 


yee 


ne 


Fels-Naptha is wonderful for scooting after dirt and 
blood-stains. Accidents will happen. Sometimes you fall 
down and skin your knee or make ‘your nose bleed. Then 
your stockings and blouses get all dirty and stained. But 
when mother soaks them in Fels-Naptha soapy water they 
come clean almost as quickly as you can say “Jack Robin- 
son!” 


Simca 


Ask mother to send 2c in stamps for a dear little sample 

bar of Fels-Naptha that she can try, and them let you have 

The original and genuine naptha soap, to wash dolly’s clothes with. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, 
i in the convenient tarber carton, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ° Filiciiptie™ 
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JACK ROBINSON wins 


WO months ago—that was in 
April—you remember I told you 
all about the Jolly Rogers? And 
the prize Daddy Merrywell was going 


to give to the Jolly Roger who gained 
the most weight and had the best 
health record? 


Well, you never would guess who won the 
prize. Jack Robinson! Yes, he did! And he 
was the littlest, skinniest boy in the club. 


Yes, I guess everybody was terribly sur- 
prised to see Jack win the prize. All except 
Babs Merrywell. And Miss Marjorie. And 
Jack’s Mother. You see these three were all 
in the Plot. It takes three to make a good 
Plot, you know 


It was a Plot to make Jack Robinson 
grow strong and rosy. Because Jack had 


never been as husky as some boys I know. 
And, of course, he couldn’t have much 
fun, could he, if he was always pale and 
tired ? 

Well, the three Plotters got together and 
said, “What can we do to make Jack 
strong?”” And Miss Marjorie thought a 
minute and then she said, “I know the very 
thing! Eagle Brand!” 

“That's milk, isn’t “it?” asked Jack’s 
mother. 

“Yes,” said Miss Marjorie, “and it has all 
the qualities in it needed to build upa little 
boy’s body.” [Ask the Milkarpies about those 
qualities. You can learn what Milkarpies are 
and all about the magic effect Eagle Brand 
has on you in a book called Mié/kar- 
pie Magic. It’s a little black book 
with a queer magicky green thing on 
the cover. Ask mother to get youa 
copy from the Borden Company.] 


So little Jack Robin- 
son began to drink two 
cups of diluted Eagle 
Brand every day. For he 
did want to win that 
prize. So, of course, he 


never missed one single day. And in no 
time at all his cheeks began to get fatter. 
What’s more, he gotso he liked Eagle Brand 
very much indeed. 

e e ° 


THE long and short of it was that when the 
time came toaward the prize, Jack Robinson 
had gained the most. All because he had 
taken Eagle Brand. 

Mother Merrywell gave the Jolly Rogers 
a party and Daddy Merrywell stood up and 
said that all the boys had done so well, he 
had decided to give Jack a prize they could 
all use. 


Now here’s where the Surprise comes in— 


for Daddy Merrywell gave these boys a real 


radiosetto have for their very 
own. And the next day a 
man came and put it up in 
the Hen House and showed 
the boys all about it. 


Wasn't that a wonderful 
present? And anyway Jack 
Robinson has much more 
fun now than he used to 
and he’s going to keep 
right on drinking Eagle 
Brand. 


More about the Health Crusade 


If you value your child’s health, send to The Borden 
Company, 285 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, for a set of 3 Little Books on malnutrition, 
and a copy of MILKARPIE MAGIC for the children. 

They are part of the Borden Health Crusade to stamp 
out malnutrition, which already afflicts one third of our 
school children. Every mother needs these books. 
They show you how to protect your children from 


this invisible menace. 
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THE WISHING HUT 


(Continued from page 343) 


WisH MAN: I cannot. I can guard them only 
so long as they are prisoners in my hut. 

Tommy: Why, Sis, they’ve gone. 

WIsH MAN (relenting): Perhaps, if they’ve not 
gone too far, you can chase them back. It’s very 
hard, though, when they’re once let loose. 

PANDY: Oh, we’ll try, we’ll try! 

WIsH MAN: But you must chase them all back. 
If I am to guard any of your wishes, I must guard 
all of them. 

PANDY: We promise, Mr. Wish Man, [Runs out.] 

Tommy: Sure. [Spying the FOOLISH WIsuH.] 
Here’s one already. [The FOOLISH WISH, getting 
off his stilts, leads him a merry chase.) Here, get 
inside. [Pushing him through door.] Now I guess 
I won’t be a big man for awhile. [The JEWEL 
WISHES run across the siage, PANDY after them.] 
That’s right, Pandy. Catch ’em. [He runs out and 
the LOVELIEST WISH steals from her hiding place.| 

WIsH MAN: That’s all right. Just hide again. 


[Smiling at her, the W1iSH MAN goes inside. She hides just as 
Tommy brings in two struggling Lollipops and hes them into 
the hut. He is off again, and the JEWEL WISHES rush on. 
They dance, each one eluding PANDY as she tries to catch them. 
But, one by one, she finally leads them to the door. Tommy 
enters again, with his other CANDY WISHES held prisoners by 
means of an old fish net.} 


Tommy: Help me get them inside, Sis. (She does.) 

PANDY: Tommy, I just can’t catch that dreadful 
fire wish. I hid her torch under some brush— 

DREADFUL WISH (coming in and brandishing 
torch): But I found it! Now I’ll burn the schools! 

Tommy (grabbing the torch and thrusting it inside 
the hut): I just guess you won’t. 

DREADFUL WISH: Stop tugging at my hands, 
Pandy, and give me my torch. 

PANDY: Get it yourself. 


[The DREADFUL WISH goes to the door and stoops to get her torch: 
The children push her inside. They sit down on the fallen log to rest.] 


Tommy: Whew! I wish we hadn’t fooled with 
that old wish hut. 

PANDY: But aren’t you glad that we could chase 
the wishes back in time? 


[Now the LOVELIEST WISH stands up behind them and brushes 
their necks with a tickly straw. They look up with a start.] 


Tommy: Oh, we promised the little old Wish 
Man that we’d chase the nice wishes back, too. 

LOVELIEST WISH (dancing): Oh, that’s all right. 
I hid so you couldn’t chase me. You see—(she gives 
several twirls, just to keep them in suspense, I guess)— 
you see, it was time for me to come true anyway. 

PanDy: My baby sister’s here? 

Tommy (at the same time): I really have a brother? 

PANDY (as the LOVELIEST WISH nods to both of 
them): Both our wishes couldn’t come true, because 
I want a sister and Tommy insists upon a brother. 

LOVELIEST WISH (still dancing): Well, it’s this 
way—|[She runs out, beckoning them to follow.] Oh, 
hurry home, and see the twins! 


[With a “ Who-pee” and a “Hurrah” they follow her. The cur- 
tain is lowered at this point, but I happen to know that when 
they reached home they couldn’t find the LOVELIEST WISH at 
all—_BUT THEY FOUND THE TWINS] 
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Conducted by RUTH BRADFORD 
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Dear Children: Read about me on the following your name and age and address with your page. 
page, guess my name and color me in my really The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
truly colors. Then send before June 12 to Ruth and so does the best page and answer by a boy. 
Bradford, CHILD LIFE, Rand M¢Nally & Company, The boys and girls who do the next-best pages and 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. Be sure to send answers are listed on our Honor Roll 


For Who's Who in the Zoo Story see following page. 
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Ball Bearings 


Cannot get out of order. 


Adjustable 


From six to eight inches. 
Fits any child’s foot. 


Guaranteed 


Will last four times 
longer than other makes. 


HIS is the time for roller skating. 

The greatest fun ever! Makes you 

strong. Builds muscle in your legs, 
and makes your cheeks rosy. Show your 
boy and girl friends some real speed with 
these fine skates. The finest you ever saw. 
Just think—they have ball bearings, 
rubber tires, are beautifully nickel plated 
and have toe clamps and heel straps. 


Here is the way you 


can get YOUR skates 


Both boys and girls can win these 
skates. All you have to do is show this 
copy of Cuitp Lire to the mothers of 
your playmates. Tell them how much 
you enjoy Dizzy Lizzie and Pudgy and 
the cut-outs and Who’s Who in the Zoo, 
and everything. Then ask them for a 
year’s subscription. ‘They will be glad to 
help you win the skates—and besides 
they will want their children to have the 
fun you get from CHILD Lire everymonth. 
Send us four new yearly subscriptions, 
and the $12.00 you have collected and 
your address and we will send you your 
skates without cost the day we get your letter. You can get these subscrip- 
tions if you really try. Tell your mother or father how much you want these 
fine, sturdy skates and they will be glad to help you get the subscriptions in 
a couple of days so you can get your skates right away. 


ATTACH YOUR ORDER TO THIS COUPON 


ae eee eee ee eee aa ee 
CHILD LIFE 


536 South Clark St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send me without cost a pair of ball-bearing roller skates. I am sending $12.00 
for four subscriptions to be sent to the people whose addresses are on the attached sheet. 
a Pemee co eat ra a a ae Sa Bee eee, 
pat Se ee a ok a ea 
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WHO’S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


Number XIII 
By RUTH BRADFORD 


HERE’S no doubt about it. If 

slenderness were the fashion 
among marsh-dwelling birds my 
folks certainly would be stylish. 
And, my dears, we don’t have to 
reduce to have such nice compressed 
figures—it just comes natural. In 
the fall though—well, I’ll have to 
admit that we’re extra fond of reed 
seeds and wild grains and do lose 
our perfect figures and grow plump. 
This is the time that we have to 
keep a sharp look-out for hunters 
and their dogs. We are so very 
tender and toothsome then! 

At night or even at twilight we 
come out of our daytime hiding 
places and walk along the margins 
of some stream or lake, looking for 
food. We love our marshy homes 
and slip in and out among thick 
reeds—looking like little bantam 
hens eight or nine inches long with 
long strong legs and long toes, 
short stout bill and everything. 
We walk or run, but don’t do much 
flying during the summer months, 


‘ but when winter comes we leave 


the middle and northern parts of 
North America and fly South—far 
and high over the world with our 
necks poked out like the cranes. 
Some of the birds of my family fly 
very high—sometimes over moun- 
tains many thousands of feet up 
in the air—others fly hundreds of 
miles out at sea. 

Our family are fond of our nests 
of dried weeds, which we usually 
keep concealed, and we’re fond, 
too, of our spotted eggs that hatch 
into downy babies that very quickly 
learn to run and swim. We have 
a sweet joyous song that we sing 
when we want to. But usually our 
voices just blend into the frog 
symphony of Marshville. 


(See Honor Roll on page 387) 
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KATIE AND | 
KASPER KORK | 


And How to Make Them | 


Dear Children: 

Let me introduce a couple of 
friends of mine. Here are Katie | 
and Kasper Kork and the Kork-a- | 
Doodle Dog. Not a poodle dog, | 
but a doodle dog. To make them, | 
get six corks each for the dolls. | 
Four small corks for hands and feet, | 
a large one that fits in a thermos | 
bottle for the body and a smaller | 
one for the head. Now hunt up 
five long slender nails such as car- 
penters use for woodwork. ‘These | 
won’t split the corks as larger nails 
will. Push the nails easily and 
carefully through the four small 
corks and the head. Then attach 
them to the body as the picture 
shows. 

Now get out your oil paints or 
wax crayons. If you use the cray- 
ons put them on thick. Paint a 
funny face on the dolls, then make 
their hands with red mittens on by 
coloring them red. Make shoes 
black and half the feet yellow like 
half socks. Put big buttons down 
the body cork with black paint or crayon. 
You may dress them up in crepe paper 
dresses if you prefer. The dog is made out 
of one small cork for the body, one smaller 
for the head, five pins and a feather. He 
can be painted if you wish or left a plain tan 
dog. Ifyou put him in the bath tub you will 
have to get a new feather for his tail, I’m 
afraid. But Katie and Kasper will float! 


Lovingly, Hazel H. Sample. 
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Curving palms on every 





oo time you ought to ask Daddy to 
bring you up to Beech-Nut Town in the 
car. The other name of Beech-Nut Town is 
Canajoharie, New York. The air is pure and 
the trees are green and the Beech-Nut people 
are dressed in white. Everything is as clean 
as a new tablecloth. 


You will be delighted to see how Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butterf is made. It’s ground so 
fine that any child can digest it. It’s so good 
on bread or toast or crackers. And mixed 
with honey or raisins it has the loveliest 
taste! Ask Mother to cut off the corner be- 
low and send it to the Beech-Nut folks. 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Name ..... 
f Rreet_..—. 
City and State 


Peanut Butter ee = 


"4 
a 





Come with me and rest a while 
In the country of the Nile. fe 
Egypt! pyramids and sand, 


Arabs give us dates to eat— i 
Mixed with Beech-Nut, what a treat! 
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aie BEECH-NUT 
PACKING CO., 

7  Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Please send, without 
expense to me, Mrs. Ida 





Bailey Allen’s Beech - Nut 
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“Can I Play With You This CHILD LIFE 
Summer? 
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She is three inches higher than 
the seat of a big chair—and you 
can make her walk. 


Just think! this doll is as big as a baby sister. You can have 
the best time taking her to your tea parties and playing with her 
without fear of hurting her—for she is non-breakable. 

You can take off and put on her pretty patent leather slippers, 
silk stockings, organdie dress and bonnet that just matches, and 
petticoat and undies. 

She never, never cries but she says, “‘Ma-ma’”’ to you very 
sweetly. 

You can put her to bed and she closes her big blue eyes. She 
has the prettiest brown bobbed hair. You can even make her walk. 

And she can be your very, very own. 


How you can make this doll your 
very own—without cost 


Just go to the mothers of your playmates and tell them about 
Cuitp Lire. Take this copy along and show them all the things 
that give you such a good time. 

Tell them about Pudgy and Funny Bunny and Who’s Who in 
the Zoo, and how you make up the cut-outs. They want to know, 
too, about “Little Artists,’’ ‘Good Citizens’ League,” ‘‘ Joy Givers’ 
Club,” and particularly about ‘‘In Music Land,” if their little girls 
are taking music lessons. 

They will see the fun it will mean to their little girls to have CuiLp LIFE 
to read and will give — a a Mother, too, will gladly help you in 
getting subscriptions from her friends 

us just four yearly subscriptions other than your own and the $12.00 


you have collected and your address, and we will send the doll by parcel post 
the day we get your letter. 


— SEND IN THIS ENTRY BLANK RIGHT AWAY — 


CHILD LIFE, 
536 South Clark -} Ill. 


Yes, I want that great big beautiful doll. Tell me more about how I can win it and send 
me order blanks right away. 


Your name 


» POSTER 


CONTEST 


‘> page 374 of this magazine 
you will find some little 
poster friends. Cut them out, 
trees and flowers and figures and 
everything, or else trace them on 
colored paper (gummed color paper 
is good) and cut out the tracings. 
Then put these poster cut-outs 
away. Next month do the same 
thing with the poster page in the 
July CuHILp LiFe. And the next 
month cut out the poster page in 
the August CHILD LIFE. 

You will then have the figures 
and designs for the complete pic- 
ture. Now select a background 
of heavy paper, or a parchment lamp 
shade if you like, and make a pretty 
picture (or poster frieze) with the 
figures and designs you have cut 
out in our June, July and August 
poster pages, pasted on your back- 
ground in any way you like best. 

Then send your complete picture 
or poster frieze or decorated lamp 
shade to CHILD LIFE Poster Con- 
test Editor, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Send it so that it will 
reach this office by August 12th. 

The following prizes will then 
._be given for the best posters. The 
winners’ names will be announced 
in the October number of CHILD 
LIFE. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN 
PRIZES! 


Prizes for children from 4 to 8 
years old: 


Sixth to ninth prizes: 
5 prizes of $5.00 
10 prizes of $3.00 
10 prizes of $2.00 
25 prizes of $1.00 
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Prizes for children from 9 to 14 | 


years old: 
Best pees SF we... $25 .00 
Second gis8.. cs... $15.00 | 


Benn POM ok.” $ 6.00 









Sixth to ninth prizes: 
5 prizes of $5.00 

10 prizes of $3.00 

10 prizes of $2.00 

25 prizes of $1.00 
Will you win one of these prizes? 











ANOTHER CONTEST 


What I Like Best In 
CHILD LIFE—And Why 


Every boy and girl who reads 
this magazine knows what page or 
story or department in CHILD LIFE 
he likes best of all. So every one 
of you, who is not over 14 years old, 
get your pens busy right away and 
write to us about it. Make your 
letters 300 words long or a little 
shorter than that and mail them 
right away to the CHILD LIFE 
Literary Contest Editor, 536 S. | 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Be sure | 
that these letters will reach Chicago 
by June 12 and be sure that your | 
handwriting is ¢lear. 














FORTY-SIX PRIZES 


Now comes the surprise. The 
best 300-word letters written about | 
“What I Like Best in CHILD LIFE | 
—and Why” will win the following 
















2 prizes of $5.00 

10 prizes of $3.00 

10 prizes of $2.00 

20 prizes of $1.00 
The prize winners’ names will be 
announced in the August number 
of CHILD Lire. Isn’t it fun? 









prizes: 
First Prize............... .$20.00 | 
Second Prize..............$10.00 
Third Prize...............$ 8.00| 
Fourth Prize..............$ 6.00 | 
Fifth to Ninth Prizes: | 









letter will win a prize! 


Start right away and perhaps your 


something 
this summer 


r 


e: 


OLOrado 
Arizona +New Mexico Rockies 
and your National Parks 


Santa Fe superior service and 
scenery — plus Fred Harve 
meals — your assurance 0 
4 delight 


ia ami t85 7) ; 





as - -—-- -—----------- 


Mr:W.J: BLACK, Pass. Traf.Mgr, Santa Fe System Lines; 
1004 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


\ 
| 
| Please send me Far West picture-folders 
and details a5 to cost of trip 
| 
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THE QUEER 
QUIZ-WIZ 


By KATHERINE C. COOK 


LONG time ago 

—I couldn’t 

say just when 

—there was a queer Quiz-Wiz who lived in 
a blueberry bog. He lived with his mother 
in a perfectly round house raised on one stilt 
in the middle of the bog (because it was quite 
wet). The house had no door, so they always 
came in through the chimney. They did 
not get the least bit dirty doing this, however, 
as there was never any fire in the house at all. 

Now I shall tell you how the queer Quiz- 
Wiz and his mother looked, because this is 
very amazing and exciting and important. 
The queer Quiz-Wiz had legs exactly like 
screws. He had inherited them from his 
great-grandfather, who had been a crooked 
man. But the queer Quiz-Wiz was only 
partly crooked, and his crookedness all went 
to his legs. His mother found this very con- 
venient sometimes when she wanted to keep 
her son at home. All she had to do was to 
say, “Now, Pet,” (his name was Ignatius 
Donatello, but she called him Pet), “Now, 
Pet, stand on one tip-toe.”” So Pet would 
stand on one tip-toe, and his mother would 
take him by the shoulders and spin him 
around, hard—and his leg would screw right 
into the ground. There he would stick while 
his mother went off to shop or call or some- 
thing. 

His mother was the most sad and melan- 
choly person you ever saw. When she wasn’t 
weeping, it was only because she & 
had just stopped or was just going 
to begin. But she wept very grace- 
fully and she had regular sobbing 
practice at 6:30 every morning and 
6:30 every night. It was her only 
gift. She was president of the 
order of Sob Sisters, but that didn’t 
make her any happier. Her hair 


was frowzly and her 
eyes and nose were per- 
fectly green because she 
cried so much. She talked Anglo-Saxon in 
her bitterest moments. But she was very 
fond of the queer Quiz-Wiz, and scrubbed his 
ears every day as a sign of her affection. 

Well, one day the queer Quiz-Wiz decided 
he needed to have some adventures. So he 
told his mother, and she stopped crying a 
moment and said, “All right, Pet; wait till 
I put up a lunch for you.” She ran slowly to 
the kitchen and wrapped up a bottle of ink 
and an old piece of soap in a bit of newspaper. 
She didn’t know how to cook, so they ate ink 
and soap every day except Sundays, when 
they bought chocolate cream pie at the bakery 
shop. The queer Quiz-Wiz took his lunch, 
stepped on his mother’s right foot, which was 
his way of kissing her good-bye, and skipped 
merrily up the chimney, down the ladder, and 
along the road, whistling through his teeth as 
he went. 

At first he had no adventures. But after 
a while, as he was running though a big field, 
a sorrowful voice called to him, “Oh, Quiz- 
Wiz! Dear queer Quiz-Wiz, please stop a 
minute!’”’ There under a tree was a large 
brown cow, looking very mournful with tears 
rolling down her nose. But the queer Quiz- 
Wiz, being used to much greater mournfulness 
in his mother, thought the cow must be quite 


men So he stopped politely and said, 


“Good morning! Happy birth- 


day!”’ for the cow looked very much 
as his own mother did on her 
birthday. 

“Birthday nothing,” snapped the 
cow. “I’m very unhappy and I 
thought perhaps you could help 


%? 


me. 
“Really!” said the Quiz-Wiz, and 
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he was so surprised to hear this that he sat 
down suddenly and very hard indeed. 

“Yes, really,” said the cow, even more 
crossly. ‘‘Oh moo-o-o,” she wailed, ‘‘I almost 
wish I were a mooly cow, I do!” 

“Well, I’m very sorry,” said the Quiz- 
Wiz hastily. “‘What’s the matter?” 

“Why, it’s 
my —well just 
look at my head 
and you’ll see,” 
sniffled the cow. 

The Quiz-Wiz 
looked. The 
cow’s head was 
all right till you 
came to the top. 
And there, right 
above each ear, 
was a twisted, 
curly, crumpled 
something more 
like ropes full of 
knots than any- 
thing else. The 
queer Quiz-Wiz 
scratched his 
chin doubtfully. 
“Are they—can 
_ they be—ah— 
horns?’’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, oh yes. 
They are dis- 
graceful; they make my life simply miser- 
able,” said the poor cow. “The worst of it 
is, all the rest of my family are proud of them: 
we are descended from the famous Cow with 
the Crumpled Horn. Of course you’ve heard 
of her—she was in literature. My mother 
was so proud of our crumpled horns that she 
used to put my horns up in curl papers, when 
I was a calf, to make them even crumplier. 
But I hate ’em! The other cows will hardly 
speak to me; they just turn up their tails and 
walk away. Mother says not to mind, that 
_ they are only jealous; but I do mind. And 
just today, a horrid little calf told me I was 
as bad as a curly-horned sheep! Oh, I can’t 
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stand it! Dear queer Quiz-Wiz, can’t you 
think of something that will straighten out 
my horns?” and the poor cow rocked back and 
forth, mooing miserably, while her tears made 
a little pool on the ground. 

“My, my, my, my, my, my, my, my! 
This is serious. I must think,’’ said the queer 


Quiz-Wiz. So 


first he stood on 
one foot and 
howled melodi- 
ously, and then 
he stood on the 
other foot and 
barked _ fright- 
fully, and then 
he stood on 
his head and 
coughed, and 
then he sat down 
and rubbed his 
nose harder and 
harder and 
harder. Finally 
he said, “I 
know. I shall 
go and ask a 
friend of mine; 
he knows every- 
thing. | Good- 
bye. Cheer up; 
I shall be back 
later or sooner.” 
With these 
words the queer Quiz-Wiz patted the cow on 
the nose, and ran rapidly and noisily off in 
several directions. 

After he had run for one hour and six 
minutes he came to a river. He stopped, 
picked up some flat pebbles and skipped them 
on the water. Immediately a big fish poked 
his head out of the water and exclaimed in a 
hoarse voice, “‘Why, it’s Aloysius Donatello, 
the queer Quiz-Wiz! How are you, my boy?”’ 
The fish—he was a wall-eyed pike—swam 
rapidly ashore, plumped himself on the beach 
and enthusiastically extended a fin. The 
queer Quiz-Wiz shook it and said politely, 
“How do you do, Wall-Eyed Pike. I want 
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to ask you about a sad and important matter, 
because you are so very clever.”’ So he told 
the fish all about the poor cow who wanted her 
crumpled horns smoothed out. 

The Wall-Eyed Pike winked his eye-lashes 
for several minutes and slowly revolved his 
tail in the water. Then he said solemnly, 
We will iron out those 


“I have found a way. 


crumpled horns.” 

“But where,” asked the queer Quiz-Wiz, 
‘“‘can you find an iron big enough and strong 
enough?”’ 

“Why, stupid,” answered the Wall-Eyed 
Pike, “at the Flat Iron building, of course!”’ 
(If you want to know what and where the 
Flat Iron building is, you might ask your 
father.) 

So before you could say the Chinese alpha- 

bet backwards, they had started, the Wall- 
Eyed Pike swimming and the queer Quiz-Wiz 
running beside the river. When they felt 
tired, they stopped, and the queer Quiz-Wiz 
drank his soap and ate his ink, while the Wall- 
Eyed Pike caught a few flies. Then the Wall- 
Eyed Pike ordered the queer Quiz- 
Wiz to fill the empty ink bottle with 
water. “For,” he said, “when I 
leave the river I must be frequently 
sprinkled with water or I shall lose 
my breath.” 

After they had traveled another 
long time, they came to a great 
city. The queer Quiz-Wiz picked 


the Wall-Eyed Pike out of the river, tucked 
him under his arm, and walked into the city, 
sprinkling his fishy friend as he went. There 
was the Flat Iron building. 

“Go in,” said the Wall-Eyed Pike. The 
queer Quiz-Wiz did. ‘Get in the elevator,” 
said the Wall-Eyed Pike. The queer Quiz- 
Wiz did. ‘Up we go,” said the Wall-Eyed 
Pike. And up they went for miles and miles 
and miles. At the toppest tip-top they got 
out and saw a door’ saying, ‘‘ Please knock.” 
They knocked and went in. 

Inside, a bald man with a big beard was 
sitting at a table. On the table was a very 
large can of tomato soup. The man looked 
worried. When he saw them he said, “How 
do you do! Are either of you gentlemen 
plumbers, by any chance?” 

“No, indeed,” answered the queer-Quiz- 
Wiz. 

“What a pity!” said the man. “You see, 
I simply can’t open this can. I have pinched 
and bitten and kicked it, and I have scratched 
it and poked it and squeezed it, but it will not 

open. Moreover, the soup inside 
was for my luncheon, but pretty 
soon it will be dinner time, and how 
can I eat my dinner if I have not 
had my luncheon? I am so sorry 
you are not plumbers; I thought 
perhaps a plumber could open the 
can.” 

“Have you tried a can-opener?” 
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asked the Pike, walling his eyes scornfully. 

“Why, no! I never thought of that! 
But dear me, I haven’t any can opener.” 

“T will open your can if you will give me any- 
thing I ask for,” said the queer Quiz-Wiz. 

“Yes, indeed, anything,” cried the man, 
“except my can of soup,” he added quickly. 

“All right,” said the queer Quiz-Wiz. He 
pulled off one of his rubbers and jumped up 
on the table. Then he stood on one tip-toe 
on the top of the can and—whirrrr—whizzz— 
he had bored a beautiful big hole right in it. 

“There, pour out your soup,” he cried. 

The man clapped his hands in joy and 
smiled all over his face. ‘‘Whata clever Quiz- 
Wiz you are. Thank you somuch. What 
would you like in return for doing that?” 

“TI should like your biggest and best flat 
iron,” said the queer Quiz-Wiz promptly. 
“One that is specially made for smoothing 
crumples out of horns.” 

“Is that all you want?” said the man. 
He pushed his head into a closet and pulled 
out a huge and shiny flat iron. ‘Here you 
are.” 

The man wrapped it up in brown 
paper and tied it with a string. 
The Wall-Eyed Pike and the queer 
Quiz-Wiz took the package, thanked 
the man very politely, jumped into 
the elevator and went down for 
miles and miles and miles to the 
bottom. They hurried out of the 
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building and back through the city to 
the river. And they swam and ran and 
swam and ran until they saw the cow again. 

There she was, still standing under the 
tree. When they told her the good news, she 
danced for joy and stopped sniffling at once. 
The queer Quiz-Wiz built a fire and made the 
iron ever and ever so hot. Then the cow 
knelt down and the Wall-Eyed Pike held her 
head while the queer Quiz-Wiz ironed her 
horns. He ironed and ironed and ironed, 
until the horns were the smoothest, shiniest, 
straightest horns that youever saw. Oh, but 
that cow was happy! She turned seven- 
teen somersaults and five hoofsprings (that’s 
a cow handspring), and tried to skip rope 
with her tail. “Oh, now I am beautiful!”’ 
she cried. “Thank you, dear Quiz-Wiz; thank 
you, wonderful Wall-Eyed Pike! I shall 
love you both forever,” and away she danced. 

“It is pretty nearly dinner time and / 
am going home,” said the queer Quiz-Wiz, 
“Good-bye, Wall-Eyed Pike.” Then he 
went home as fast as his poor tired screw legs 
could carry him. When his mother 
saw him, she wiped her eyes and 
said, “Well, Pet, you are just in 
time for dinner.”” Whereupon she 
gave him some soap flakes and 
some ink-and-blotting paper sand- 
wiches, which were a great treat. 

And the queer Quiz-Wiz ate them 
all up and asked for more. 
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The Chinese King and 
the Bluebirds 


a long ago there lived an old Chinese King who 
did not like birds. Every day when he went for a 
walk in his garden he chased all the birds away. 

At last all the bluebirds held a meeting and decided 
that they would punish the old king. So one day, as the 
king was sleeping on a bench in his garden, two of the 
bluebirds flew down and snipped off his long queue. 

When the king awoke, he missed his long braid and 
was very angry. He called his two servants and they all 
searched the garden. 


If you look at the picture you will see the king, who 
always wore a beautiful red robe, with green slippers and 
a golden crown. You will also see his two servants. One 
of these was usually dressed in a red coat with blue 
trousers, and the other wore an orange coat with purple 
trousers. They both wore yellow shoes. 

The bluebirds have flown away with the old king’s 
queue and I do not believe that they will ever come back. 





Children—would you like a book 
with pretty pictures to color? 


It is a book full of interesting stories and puzzles, with a picture on 
every page, like the one above, for you to color. It’s lots of fun. 

If you would like one, ask your mother to write to us for the booklet 
“Silent Reading Games for Children” which we have just published. 
The price is 25 cents, which only partly covers printing and mailing. 


Silent Reading Department 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street New York 








CHILD LIFE 


Good Citizens’ League 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 


CREED: _[ live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Social Service 


“Yes,”” said Miss Brad- 
ley, the Good Citizens’ 
League counselor, “if you 
stop to think about it, 
the year is just a succession 
of great birthdays.” 

“Is that why you sug- 
gested that we read the 
lives of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Charles Kings- 
ley?” asked David. ‘Both 
their birthdays come in 
June.” 

“So does Nathan Hale’s 
birthday and Henry Ward Beecher’s and 
Charles Reade’s,”” some of the other mem- 
bers finished for him. 

“Ves, all of those are great birthdays,” 
Miss Bradley agreed. ‘‘But I asked you to 
read about the authors of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ and ‘Water Babies’ particularly 
because our G. C. L. subject for June is 
‘Social Service.’ : 

“Of course, the social problems of our 
day are not the same as those of Mrs. 
Stowe’s or Charles Kingsley’s time, but we 
read about this great man and woman 
because they faced their problems with such 
dauntless courage. When Harriet Beecher 
Stowe went to live in Cincinnati and saw 
how wrong slavery really was, she not only 
helped the run-away negroes who came 
across the river from Kentucky but she was 
fearless in condemning slavery itself. And 
the book she wrote about it made thousands 
of other people condemn it, too. It was 
the same with Charles Kingsley who wrote 
books on social problems. Most of these 
are for grown-ups, but ‘Water Babies,’ 
besides being a delightful fairy tale for 
children, told the people of that day just 
what hard lives the little chimney sweeps 
must lead. 

“Now, of course, all of us can’t write 
books and there aren’t any more black 
slaves and there aren’t many chimney 
sweeps. But there are many ways in 
which even children can help and profit by 
the example of Charles Kingsley’s dauntless 
courage and the warm human sympathy 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Our branch 
league can help the unfortunate, which is 
what social service really means. 

“For instance, we can help Americanize 
the children of the foreigners in our town. 
On Flag Day we might give a party for them 
and have a patriotic program that will 
help them realize just how splendid Old 
Glory really is. And it would seem very 


stars, oceans, rivers and hills. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


19. 
26. 
21. 


24. 
25. 


Message from LUTHER BURBANK 


Whom do you love among your schoolmates? 
throw stones at innocent animals; not those who break and destroy 
fences, trees and windows; not those who wish to quarrel and fight. 
But you do love those who are kind, gentle and unselfish—the 
peacemakers. Weakling cowards boast, swagger and brag; the brave 
ones, the good ones, are gentle and kind. Cultivate kind, gentle, 
loving thoughts toward every person and animal and even plants, 
You will find yourself growing more 
happy each day, and with happiness comes health and everything 
you want. 


A GOOD CITIZEN 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


1 read the life of Harriet Beecher Stowe 


1 read the life of Charles Kingsley. 
learned several new facts about some 
other hero on the list. 

sent some books or magazines to a 
soldiers’ hospital. 

helped make a scrapbook for a chil- 
dren’s hospital. 

contributed to a children’s country 
holiday fund. 

mended some of my old clothes for a 
needy family. 

sent some of my old toys to an orphans’ 
home. 

visited a soldiers’ hospital or other 
institution. 

sent a letter or card to a person in a 
public institution. 

gathered flowers for an old lady in a 
public institution. 

learned the names of the social agencies 
in my community. 

learned the names of the public insti- 
tutions In my county. 

helped give some foreign children a 
good time. 

gave a foreign child a flag. 

was of service to a toreign man or 
woman. 

was of service to a disabled veteran. 
learned one law my state enforces to 
protect children. 

hel ive an entertainment at some 
institution. 

was considerate of younger children 
on the public playgrounds. 

hung out a flag on Flag Day. 

asked the ——- in our block to hang 
out their flags on Flag Day. 

learned the story of the origin of our 


flag. 
1 told this story to a foreign child. 
i memorized a patriotic song. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a 


good 


citizenship deed is recorded. he 


monthly Honor Roll lists the names of those 
who earn twenty-five or more points, and there 
is a prize for those who earn 250 points during 
twelve consecutive months. Other good deeds 
may be substituted for those suggested above, 
and the best original activities are published 
and awarded extra points. June lists must 
reach us by July 5. 


Not those who 


wonderful to them, I know, 
if they were asked to take 
part in the program, too. 

“Then we can mend some 
of our old books for dis- 
abled veterans and make 
scrapbooks for the boys 
and girls in a children’s 
hospital. Wecan send toys 
to the orphans’ home and 
we can gather flowers for 
the old people in the alms- 
house. We can ask the 
overseer of the poor in our 
town or some social worker 
: to tell us of a needy family 
that is worthy and we can collect clothing 
and supplies from our friends to help 
them out. 

“There are quite a number of ways to 
help without giving money, but if we need 
money for our work we can have an enter- 
tainment or a play. Then we can repeat 
the performance for the men and women 
in the Old. People’s Home or the children 
in the Orphans’ Home. Of course we can’t 
do all of these things. But let’s talk them 
over while we have our lunch and decide 
on our June program.” 

“Well, if we can’t write books,” said 
Richard thoughtfully, ‘we can be just as 
sympathetic and just as anxious to set 
things right as Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Charles Kingsley were.” 

_‘“That’s the spirit that will set them 
right, too,” said Miss Bradley. And that’s 
what all the grown-ups thought when they 
heard what the G. C. L. was doing. 


Great Birthdays in June 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, June 15, 1812 
Charles Kingsley, June 12, 1819 
Nathan Hale, June 6, 1755 

Henry Ward Beecher, June 24, 1813 
Charles Reade, June 8, 1814 

John Trumbull, June 6, 1756 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD 
LIFE may become a member of the league 
and will receive a membership pin free of 
charge if he will send us his name, age, 
address and school, written clearly in ink. 
Members belonging to schoolroom leagues 
may organize temporary leagues in their 
own neighborhoods for the summer, if they 
wish. Any young person or adult who is 
interested in starting a branch league will 

(Continued on page 372) 
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In this orchard 
they grow rubber 
instead of apples 


JQUSEER trees used to grow only 
in jungles until a man named 
Wickham decided to try to plant 
rubber trees in an orchard—just like 
an apple orchard. 


He was so successful that in Suma- 
tra today there are miles and miles 
of rubber trees all laid out in orderly 
rows and tended as carefully as any 
orchard of fruit in our own country. 


The largest rubber plantation in the world 
is owned by the makers of Keds. Here some 
of the finest rubber the world has ever seen 
is grown today. This is the rubber that 
Keds are made from. It explains why Keds 
wear such a long time—no matter how hard 
you play in them. 


It is important to remember that all can- 
vas rubber-soled shoes are not Keds. Keds 
are made only by the United States Rubber 
Company. If the name Keds is not on the 
shoes they’re not real Keds. Real Keds 
wear longer and are more comfortable. 


There is a special Keds Hand-Book for Boys, and 
another one for Cirls. They have all kinds of interesting 
things in them: rules for games, talks on camping and many 
other things. Either sent free. Address Dept. 122, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company Ke d S 


They’re not Keds un- 
less the name Keds 
is on the shoe. 


An attractive Keds 
model for general wear 
all summer long. 
A sturdy athletic-trim 
Keds modei—built to stand 
the hardest wear. 
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GOOD CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 371) 


be mailed a copy of the league handbook. Address all in. 
quiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, CuILp Lire Good Citizens’ 
League, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


Best Original Activities for March 


I persuaded a man to stop whipping a small dog.—Earl Sayre, Marion’ 
Ohio. 


I tried to get a pigeon well that had been shot.—Sybil Jennett, Albuquerque. 
N. M. 


I learned the names of many new flowers and bulbs.— Richard Dunlap 
Shearer, Trimble, Ill. 


I taught a foreigner the American Creed.—Clara Ritchlin, Littleton, Colo 


I am captain of our gym team and I keep the report very clean and tidy 
that I am to send into the Board at the end of the term.—Dorothy Quicksall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I stopped a runaway horse.—Vernon Holt, Albuquerque, N. M. 


I taught a little girl and boy why, how and all about how we came to have 
the flag we have.—Pattie McA. Harris, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 


I saved a little girl from getting run over by a truck.—Jeannette Eslinger 
Beloit City, Wisconsin. 


Honor Roll for March 


The following members earned twenty-five or more Honor 
Points during March: 


Patton, pengviove 
an. SS 


"Hazel 
Holdridge, Cath Petero iglonn = 
erine rma 
Holmes, Roberta M. ichl, Charler 
Holmes, Winnifred 
Holt, Vernon 


t 
Armstrong, Anna 
Arnold, Eunice 


Bane, Harriett 
Barschow, Rudolph Hostetler, Maymie E. 
Baughauan, Bernice H Tait : 
Bebermeyer, Virginia a ~ 
aenneee. Leaes V. lade Charles 
enjamin, Laurene 3 

Bittrick, Avis Hutter, Roy 

Blach, Jane A. ankive, Frank 


Pierce, John 
Priquent, Adeline 


Bliss, Genevieve = Sybil 


Blumminschein, Evelyn Johnston, Fred 
Boldt, Ben ordan, Josephine 


Booker, Cl 

Keclih, Thos. 
— Edwin K . ‘ca K. 
Butterfield, Es Esther ley, Mary 
Butterfield, Marjorie 


Conado, Genevieve 
Chapman, Dorothy 
Bern 


Gallows, patty 
Gardner, Hel 


Nenab’., 
Otter, Walter R. 


Honor Roll of States 


Wisconsin holds first place among the states for Honor Points 
won by its residents; Colorado is second and Indiana third. 
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“Little puppies Pekingese 
Which would you like best of these? 
All, attention, if you please, 

Sun Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 
$35 and up, photos from 


MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2269-A Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village, L. I. 










END FOR YOUR COPY. 
Two hundred page illus- 
trated dog book about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous 
strain of Oorang Airedales 
specia 


trained as companions, 
watch-dogs, automobile guards, stock 
drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten cents 
postage brings book with price lists of 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
medicines, etc. 


OORANG KENNELS 


Box 64, LA RUE, OHIO 























‘‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can't 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 
















CHOW CHOW PUPPY 
“The Only Live Teddy Bear” 
An all year delight. The best pet of all 
for children. 
Send for Pictures and Information 


WAVING WILLOW KENNELS 
Grand Ave. South Englewood, N. J. 





















POLICE DOGS 
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Sturdy northern stock with over thirty 
champions and grand champions in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 






PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 
I may be little and soft and plump, 
But my heart is bigand true. __ 
My mistress says now I’m quite big 
enough 
To leave my dear mother—for you. 
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Dog Stories 


HE puppies in the kennel 
Were curious to know 
About their future masters 
And where each one would 


go. 


A Police Dog barked out 
very loud, 
“Who will my master be?” 
And then bow-wowed a 
Pekingese, 
“Please choose a girl for me,” 


A faithful Newfoundland 
spoke up, 
“Some child I'll guard from 
harm.” 
A collie wagged his shaggy 
tail, 
“I believe I’d like a farm.” 


A Russian Wolfhound 
scratched his ear, 
“A city I'd prefer.” 
“A boy for me,” an Airedale 
said, 
‘Just so he loves me, sir.” 





They watched their owner 
sort his mail 
And saw him nod his head. 
“The CHILD LIFE children all 
want dogs, 


“You've each your wish,” he 
said. 


CHILD LIFE wants each of its 
little readers to have the companion- 
ship of a dog and will be only too 
glad to answer any inyuiries per- 
taining to the selection of one of 
these loyal pets for your household. 
Just write to CHILD LIFE, Dog 
Department, 536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

























appointed kennels in the World. 
$25 up 


Great Neck, Long Island, or 











What makes Molly so 
happy? I'm sure you 
don’t have to be told, 
for those two collie 
puppies answer the 

uestion. They came 
rom 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Why don’t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 
Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 















































Russian Wolfhound Puppies 


Bred from the very best imported 
strains. Puppies ready for shipment. 


Prices Reasonable 
ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS 


Dept. A-1 
D. C. Davis, Prop. 
















Cimarron, Kan. 















Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 












GERMAN POLICE DOGS 











Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 


MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











and Pups for Sale 
Orders now being booked for spring deliveries. 
Buy a puppy and make the children happy. 
Write for price list. 
Cc. N. WILLARD 
Mt. View Kennel Middleville, N. Y. 















A COLLIE AND THE KIDS 


If you want the ideal dog as playmate we 
suggest a Collie, faithful, graceful, beautiful and 
gentle with the children. 

Jefferson White Collies have won more first 
prizes than all other white collies combined. 


Send for free circular 


The Jefferson White Collie Kennels 
Box 745, Wauseon, Ohio 
































Champion-Bred 
POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—A few puppies 
from a mating in which the best 
champion blood lines of Ger- 
many, Austria and Holland are 
represented. 


Write today for full descriptive 
circular 


HELLO KENNELS 
Chattanooga 














Tennessee 






HIGHNOON WHITE COLLIES 


are ideal playmates for children 
and what better companion 
could a child have. Strong, 
healthy, vigorous, beautiful. 
Just drop a note to— 

THE HIGHNOON 
WHITE COLLIE KENNELS 
1619 Glenweod Ave. 
Youngstown, 0. 
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See page 364 for rules of Poster Page Contest 
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SUMMER SPORTS 


hy Elinor dAlbert 


DIRECTIONS 


HE first little girl will stand u alot, 5 pasted tr masta, wd as ladder and about fourteen inches long, paste and fold as shown in 

left foot brought forward slightly others are pasted to- little sketch. war tie Banas, nee plage of Recny Sec eeeeeore. 

f ay came way, except the little girl who goes down the eee, Sp Sache oe ane a nS ee = 
slide on the dotted lines, and paste together head and w ‘old, and then cut S about inch ta the 
shoulders only. For the slide, cut a piece of heavy paper same width center and stick it into the base. os 
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THE AIRPLANE CALL 
MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN 


E CHILDREN live on earth's first floor 
With plenty room, we need no more. 
The world is built up very high 
The stars live upstairs in the sky; 
I’ll call on them by airplane soon 
And on their parents, Sun and Moon. 


wl 
THE STARS AND STRIPES 
E. M. BRAINERD 
STREAKS of rose red sunset, fluffy cloud 
of white, 
Tiny stars a-twinkling, make a shining night; 


Put them on a flag pole with a bit of sky, 
Makes a flag of freedom waving proudly high! 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


UNE with all its outdoor fun is here at last and 

GEORGE H. GARTLAN, the director of public 
school music of New York City, KATHARINE 
PYLE, the writer of many children’s books, 
MARGARET WARDE, DIXIE WILLSON and 
other famous folk help to make your June CHILD 
LIFE full of joys. You will like to read about 
Toppo’s Tournament, Tom Tripp’s safe return 
home, the Queer Quiz-Wiz and his adventure and 
all the other stories and games and verses in this 
number. 


And the July magazine—well, from the moment 
you first look at the little July girl on the cover, 
who has found her red letter day, you will know 
that the July CHILD LIFE is a red letter number for 
you. To begin with, the popular Joy Givers’ Club 
will have the place of honor in the magazine. Full 
page pictures of the very first members of the club 
will be found on the front pages and many stories 
and letters and poems by boys and girls your own 
age will be published in this number of CHILD LIFE. 
Of course you’ll have fun reading these. 


The animal toys have a glorious Fourth, too, that 
HELEN WING tells you about in rollicking rime. 
Then comes DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI, who is 
called “‘the new Kipling’’ and who is the author of 
that delightful book “‘Kari the Elephant.” He 
has written for you in the July CHILD LIFE a fas- 
cinating tale of the Jungle called ‘‘Bunny the 
Brave.” MARGARET WARDE, the Betty Wales 
lady, has written you another popular story, tell- 
ing this time how Dick and Dolly celebrated Inde- 
pendence Day, while FRANCES CAVANAH’S 
interesting play is all about Betsy Ross and the 
old Liberty Bell: 


A real adventure story for boys and girls begins 
in the July CHILD LIFE. It is called “‘The Sea 
Victors” and is by MARY GRAHAM BONNER. 
Mrs. Bonner is the author of 365 Bedtime Stories, 
Daddy’s Bedtime Animal Stories, Daddy’s Bedtime 
Bird Stories, Daddy’s Bedtime Outdoor Stories and 
other popular children’s books. ‘‘The Sea Victors” 
is about some regular boys who are caught in a 
storm on the water and marooned on a regular 
desert island. 


Then there are two delightful fairy tales that 
flutter into the July number—ANNA WILLIAMS 
ARNETT’S “Dream Fairy-Dear’’ and MYRTLE 
JAMISON TRACHSEL’S “Fairy with the Silvery 
Voice.” And there are many other surprises. 
Remember—if you want to win one of those many 
prizes listed on page 364 you will read the rules 
of the CHILD LIFE Poster Contest and the Literary 
Contest very carefully. Of course you’ll try to 
win the prizes, too! 
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Make Your Littl Girl Happy 
with an 
aearh 


Cdd-a us. val NECKLACE 


A splendid gift for a little girl’s birthday, or any occa- 
sion. Start with a small strand, which is added to 
on all gift occasions each year— until she has a neck- 
lace of genuine pearls. Your jeweler will supply you. 


YOUR FAMILY AND FRIENDS WILL KEEP IT GROWING 


Lory Correspondence 
Ask ce Rete. Sh invited from 
Jeweler i cd ae dealers only 


Buy additional pearls for your Add-a-pearl neck- 
lace on this card. It guarantees perfection. 


THE ADD-A-PEARL CO., CHICAGO 
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OM TINKER said 
to Belle one day. 
“Come on down to the 
beach and play. 
We’ll wade and swim and skip and run, 
And shovel sand—that’s lots of fun.” 


“Hurrah,” cried Belle, “I’ll race 
you there 


And you can beat me if you dare. 
We'll take the other Tinker Toys, 


And play all day with the 
girls and boys.” 


Every reader of CHILD 
LIFE will want to see our 
jingle folder. Send us 
your name and address 
so that we can mail the 
one we are saving for you. 
There are several new 
members of the Toy 
Tinker family. You'll see § 
them in the folder. 


$ THE TOY TINKERS 


EVANSTON, ILL, 


Pony Tinker 
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THE BOY WHO SNARED 
THE SUN 


(Continued from page 352) 


became cheerful again. He went out and 
shot ten more sparrows, and his sister made 
him another shirt, even more beautiful than 
the first. 

Also, when he was older, he made another 
journey, taking his sister with him. They 
traveled a long distance until he and the girl 
came to an Indian village. There Grass- 
hopper was treated with great respect, for 
already it was known that he was the one 
who had trapped the sun. He was given the 
chief’s daughter as a wife, and they raised up 
many sons, strong and tall and handsome, 
but none of them ever snared the sun, as their 
father had. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Cuitp Lirs, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April Ist, 1924 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
COUNTY OF COOK 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Fred McNally, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the Cuitp Lire 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912 ,embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: ; - 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Rand McNally & Company, 536 South 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Rose Waldo, 536 South Clark St., Chi 
Ill.; Managing Editor, Fred L. McNally, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill,; 
Business Manager, Fred L. McNally, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. _ 

2. That the owner is: (If the pultication is owned by an individual his 
name and address, or if owned by more than one individual the name and 
address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned by a cor- 
poration the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock should be given.) 

H B. Clow and Andrew F. W. McNally, Trustees of Estate of Andrew 
MeNally, deceased 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; H. B. Clow, 60 Scott St., 
Chicago; Andrew F. W. McNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; James 
MeNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Sabina R. Arnold, Western Springs, 
Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack, Nazareth, Pa.; Clara M. Hohl, 5 ‘ood 
Park, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mrs. Florence Pierce Mott, care Whitney Central 
National Bank, New Orleans, La.; Mary A. B. MacKenzie, 1161 Monadnock 
Bldg., et E. C. Buehring, 536-538 S. Clark Street, Chicago; Jessie 
Hessert, 547 lerton Parkway, Chicago; Eleanor V. eras 1041 Judson 
Ave., Evanston, IIl.; Julia Hessert, 219 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; F. D. 
Payne, 3631 Bosworth Ave., Chicago; Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf St., 

3. That the known bondholders, mortg , and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None that I know of. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not — list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is = given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing nt’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, OF 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. at 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is (This information 1s 
required from daily publications only.) 

Frep L. McNatty, 
Signature of Editor, publisher, business manager or owner 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of March, 1924. 
SEAL M. J. STANTON. 


A 
My commission expires December 9, 1926. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM TRIPP 


(Continued from page 346) 


“Tt was Dolf and Marty, Grandpa,” said 
Tom Tripp in a husky, meek, little voice, 
and then he burst out crying as if his heart 
would break. 

Grandpa Kearns leaned over and lifted 
Tom to his knee. “There, there!” he said, 
laying the curly head tenderly against his 
breast. ‘“‘Those are good tears, Tom, if 
they’ll only wash away some of that silly, 
selfish conceit that’s been spoiling the finest 
little grandson in the world.” 

By and by Tom lifted his head. “‘Grand- 
pa,” he said haltingly, “‘I’d like to do—some- 
thing nice—for Dolf and Marty. What can 
I do?” 

“Well, son,” laughed Grandpa, “supposing 
you let Dolf and Marty have a little some- 
thing to do in those wonderful games of yours. 
Don’t show off yourself all the time. Give 
them a chance to do some of the stunts, too. 
I know they can do some—every country boy 














Whose Birthday 
is this Month? 


R Harry or Billy, Betty or Jane, a 

Janesville Ball Bearing Coaster 
Wagon makes a priceless birthday gift. 
A big strong wagon with a stout hearted 
body and a chassis fitted with ball 
bearing steel disc wheels that glide away 
like father’s car, while fat rubber tires 
eliminate the noise that mothers somie- 
times object to. 

















































Down below you will see the picture 
of a Scooter made by the same company, 
a speedster model called the Nif-tee 
that’s about the last word in scoots for 
smaller folk. 

The Hardware Man near you ‘would 
be pleased to see you and Father come 
walking in some day and he would know 
what you mean when Father says, 
“*Let’s see that Janesville Wagon.” 




















“T will, Grandpa,” cried Tom happily, 
“and I’ll show them how to do the stunts I 
know. Truly, I will, Grandpa. I know a lot 
of tricks and I’ll teach ’em to Dolf and 
Marty.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Grandpa. ‘‘That’s 
a regular fellow! And hurrah for the future 
adventures of Tom Tripp!” 

“Bow, wow!” barked Wattie, which was 
just his way of hurrahing too. 

THE END 


na 
GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN 


MIRIAM OTT MUNSON 






















If you have any trouble 
finding these scoots or 
wagons locally, write 
direct. 















JANESVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


Janesville, Wis. 





RANDMOTHER’S garden had old-fashioned 
flowers, 


Hollyhocks, roses and rue, 
And Grandmother dear, in her quaint little gown, 
Was an old-fashioned, sweet flower too. 
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Stories youll want your children 
to read—and remember 


Are they not the ones you heard, and read, as a child? Isn’t “Alice in Wonderland” 
more vivid to you than the book you read last month? 


How important, then, the selection of your children’s books. Now is their harvest 
time of memory. Be sure the impressions they glean are those which build imagina- 


tion, good taste and character. 


JERRY AND JEAN, DETECTORS 
By Clara Ingram Judson 


SCRAP-BASKET SAM AND 


OTHER STORIES 
By Elizabeth Boyle 


JANEY 
By Frances Margaret Fox 
Three delightful new titles comprising the 
“HAPPY HOUR SERIES,” illustrated in color by 
Dorothy Lake Gregory. Clever stories which hide 


their lessons of thoughtfulness and unselfishness be- 
hind their exciting adventures. 


EARLY CANDLELIGHT STORIES 
By Stella C. Shetter 

“Tell me a story about when you were little.” And 

a real grandmother tells stories of her life on a 

New England farm in the Sixties. Color plates and 

drawings in black and white by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE STORY 
BOOK FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


By Seymour Loveland 
Old Testament stories told with the beauty and 
simplicity of the Bible plus the sympathetic interpre- 
tation of a children’s story-teller. It is the book for 
your child, no matter what your faith or creed. With 


12 full pages and 100 half and quarter pages in color 
by Milo Winter. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
By Alexandre Dumas 
A new translation. Specially arranged for young 


people. With his loyal friends, the “Three Insepara- - 


bles,” d’Artagnan, ever dashing, gallant and gay, by 
clever intrigue and skillful sword-play winds his way 
through the pages of the book. 


Illustrated in color. Insist on this edition—trans- 
lated by Allen, illustrated by Winter. 


RAND ME&NALLY Books for Children are instructive, as well as delightful enter- 


tainment. 


New or old, they are classics. 


They are arranged according to age, so 


right selection is easy. Your book dealer can supply them. 


# A 


SEND FOR OUR LITTLE CATALOG, “Books for Children and 


Guide for Selection.” 


It describes fully more than 150 books for 
every age and temperament, and helps you choose. 


It is free. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. F-33, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free catalog, ‘‘Books for Children and Guide for Selection.” 
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CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


JUNE 


ROSES are coming soon, soon, 
soon, 
For roses always come in June. 


Violets peeping just above the 
ground 


Send such a lovely fragrance ‘round. 


The birds are here, 

The sky is clear, 

Robins, cardinals, blue birds and all, 
They'll be here till the coming fall.” 


JEAN HOCH 


Age 8 years Marion, Kansas 


HOLL YHOCKS 


| PLANTED some little holly- 
hocks, 


Right against the wall, 
And I have often wondered 
How they grow so tall. 


MARJORIE BRAUN 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Age 9 years 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


MURIEL MAC CORMAC 


Dear Little CHILD LIFE Friends: 
Y name is Baby Muriel Mac- 
Cormac, but | am really not 
a baby at all. I am quite grown 
up now. I just had a birthday 
party and I am five years old. I 
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536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


play in the moving pictures and 
they called me baby when I first 
started to play in pictures. 
just two years old. 

My first picture was in “‘Miracles 
of the Jungle, and I played with 
a big elephant, Anna May. She 
was my playmate and we lived in 
Africa. When I went out in the 
jungle to play, Anna May would go 
with me and protect me. One day 
I went into the jungle farther than 
I usually did and a big lion came 
along. Anna May put me under 
her with her big trunk and then 
knelt down over me, so that when 
the lion sprang, he landed on Anna 
May's head. My father came 
hunting me and shot the lion. 
Good Anna May saved me. 

Of course I was no place near 
when the lion jumped, neither was 
Anna May. I was at home play- 
ing with my dolls and Anna May 
was in her house at the zoo. They 
make all these dangerous scenes 


I was 
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when only the director, camera 
man and trainers are there. This 
work is called double exposure and 
trick photography. My mother 
told me this. 


I love to play in the pictures. 
‘//\\| We go on so many nice trips. I 
had my first train ride when I was 
two and a half years old. I was 
playing in a picture. We went to 
bed on the train. Our company 
had its own private car and I had 
to goto bed early. Mother put me 
to bed and, to tease me, said I had 
to sleep in the little hammock that 
one puts clothes in. I started to 
climb into it or tried to, when 
Mother told me what it was for. 
We had a good laugh. 


Another picture I played in we 
went up to Truckee. That is way 
up north in the snow. My, I just 
loved that trip! I had never seen 
snow before. I had some dandy 
sled rides. Everything was cov- 
ered with snow. The icicles were 
as long as a big man and as big 
around as me. I made asnow man 
I liked that trip most of all. 


p 
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HESE interesting outdoor toys furnish 
amusement by the hour. They have an 
irresistible appeal to little tots, and 
their wonderful automatic action is a 
source of never-ending interest to the 
“grown ups” of 8 and 10 years. 
These, and many other “Sandy Andy” 
Toys and Games, can be procured in 
any good toy shop. 


“SANDY ANDY” 
INCLINE 
A sand toy that will de- 
light every youngster. 
Sand runs out of the 
hopper and fillsthe car, 
as then runsdown 
ea the incline anddumps 
“¢. the load, returning 
for more. Entirely 
automatic as lon: 
as there is san 


Those Daintier 
Socks are Cuties 


You may have noticed that 
some children’s fancy top socks 
are prettier than others. If you 
insist on Randolph Cuties you 
can get them too. 


“BIZZY ANDY” ¥ 
TRIP HAMMER 


Marbles in the chute “ — ‘ too. 
start the furioustap, P : 


tap ofthe hammer 
ontheanvil. The 
fast, snappy ac- 
tion appeals to 
children. Oper- 
ation automatice 
as long asthere are 


When we made the picture with 
Dustin Farnum called, ““The Man 
Who Won.” we all went up to 
Sonora. This sounds like Mexico, 


Randolph Cuties are moderately priced 
for all their finer appearance and longer 
wear. 


Also, Randolph Cuties Sports Hose, 4 


length, mercerized, for larger boys an 
girls... 


marblesin chute. Six 
large marbles furnish- 
ed with each toy. 


If your dealer hasn’t Cuties, send us 
his name. If you enclose $1 we will send 
ag sample assortment, our selection. 

sure to state size and whether you 
want Sox for Tots or Cuties Sports, 7% 
length hose. This offer for a limited 
time only. 


but it isn't. It is way up north, 
too, where lots and lots of gold was 
found. It is beautiful up there. 
They have marble quarries up there 
I sat on a big cake of pure 
white marble that weighed ten tons, 
while it was being pulled up from 
the pit by pulleys. Then they 
sawed it into big slices just as 
Mother cuts up her layer cakes. 


" “SANDY ANDY” 
SAND CRANE 


Another very realistic sand too. 

toy. The sand runs from 

hopperand fills the shov- 

el, which swings ’round 
in a semi circle, 

>, The ‘engineer’ turns 

« and pulls the cord, 

dumpii the sand, 

- and the shovel re- 

- > turns for another 


load. When the 


Randolph Cuties are the only 
genuine Cuties. Look for the 
trade mark an every pair. 


RANDOLPH MILLS 


Dept. E-6, Randolph & Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents 


0 
“a hopper is emp- 
A tied, fill it up 


tied ; My mother gives me a quarter 
ap) start again. 


every week which I put in my bank. 
When I get a whole lot of money I 
open the bank and then Mother 
and I buy lots of toys. Then we 
go to the Children’s Hospital and 
give away the toys. It’s lots of 
fun. They call me Santa Claus, 
but I don't look like him at all. I 
guess it’s because I bring them toys. 


Speed! Action! This toy 

has plenty of both tosat- 

isfy juvenile enthusiasm. 
Operates with a spring 
motor which raises the little 
car to the upper incline at 
the end of eachtrip. The t 

is 25 inches from end to end; 
made entirely of attractively 
colored met: 


Write for ‘The Three Sockdolagers,” 
an illustrated booklet for the kiddies. 
Free, if you send your 
dealer's name. 


eteatae 


SOX FOR TOTS 


Last Sunday we went out to the 
County Poor Farm and took fifty 
phonograph records to the old 
people. My, I never saw so many 
grandmas and grandpas. They 
were so glad to see me and to get 
the records. 


I say several little pieces like 


Send for Free Circular 


These are only a few of many wonderful “Sandy 
Andy” Toys and Games which are made by 
WOLVERINE SUPPLY & MFG. CO. 
Makers of “SandyAndy” Toysat Pittsburgh,Pa 
Write to Wolverine Supply & Mfg. Co., 
Room 406, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


for an illustrated circular showing all these 
fine Toys and Games. 
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Science 


Finds Health 


in Gelatine 


Extracts from a Special Article 
in the New York Times 


CIENTISTS at the Mellon 

Institute, University of Pitts- 
burgh, have recently completed an 
investigation of the health value 
of gelatine. The following ex- 
tracts are from this report: 


—— ee, 
“Co-operative experiments with 
baby clinics have shown re- 
markable results from the use 
of gelatine .in infant feeding 
and malnutrition of children. 
Babies who lost weight on the 
usual milk formulas recovered 
remarkably when 1 per cent of 
dissolved gelatine was added, 
and children thrived on gela- 
tine with milk or cream when 
nothing else agreed with them. 


“Gelatine, which Dr. a . 
B. Downey of - heyy * 
i s founc 
stitute ha SS 
addition to 
the diet aids in the 
, 
digestion of other 
as vegetables, fres 
fruit,—milk, ¢88s 
cream.” 


In preparing gelatine foods for your fam- 
ily, whether for infants, children, invalids, 
convalescents, or for ordinary home use, 
be sure to use the purest form of gelatine— 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


Free Books for Better 
Health 


A valuable booklet on ‘“‘The Health Value 
of Gelatine,”’ with two books of tested 
recipes will come to you free upon receipt 
of your grocer’s name and 4c for postage. 


Health Department 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
145 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


REE OT LE SRR LI REST EAR A CT 


Joy Givers Clup 


The New Bonnet” and “The Stray 
Kitten,’ and when I go out to the 
Soldiers Home and say them, they 
just laugh and laugh. I love to 
make people laugh. That is why 
I love to play in pictures. I can 
make so many people happy. 
Mother says, “Just being happy is 
a brave work and true.” 

I guess I will have to say good- 
bye now. I could tell you lots 
more, but I guess maybe you would 
just get tired of listening. 

Sometimes if you listen in on the 
radio you might hear me say my 
little pieces. I speak on K H J 
The Times, Los Angeles, California, 
and dear Uncle John and I have 
just the best times when I go down 
there. He is one of the nicest men 
| I know. 

Just lots and lots of love to you 
all. 

Your little friend, 


BABY MURIEL MACCORMAC 
Age 5 years Los Angeles, Calif. 





BETTY SINCLAIR 
AND JUNIOR WARREN 





Dear CHILD LIFE: 

HIS is a picture of my cousin 
and me at Powers Lake, Wis- 
| consin, where we go summers. 

BETTY M. SINCLAIR 
Age 10 years Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I LOVE the CHILD LIFE maga- 
zine very much. I am sending 
a story. I hope you will like it 
well enough to publish it. 
With love, 


ALICE CLOUGH 
Age 10% years 


For the 


June Wedding 
or when 
Entertaining 


pe us send you an especially pre- 
pared list of charming, original 
dessert and salad recipes for the 
Wedding Feast and other entertain- 
ments. For example the recipes 
given below invariably prove prime 
favorites. 


*Strawberry Mousse 


l6 envel Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

14 cup cold water \{ cup boiling water 
| cup sugar Juice | lemon 

2 cups crushed strawberries 

144 cups cream or evaporated milk, whipped. 


Mash two cupfuls of ripe berries. Sprinkle 
with the sugar and lemon juice; let stand for 
an hour. en rub through strainer. Soften 
gelatine in the cold water ten minutes; dis- 
solve in boiling water. Add to strawberries; 
cool in a pan of ice water until mixture begins 
to thicken. Fold in cream, whipped stiff, 
and pour into large or small m Cover 
top of each mold with buttered paper before 
putting on cover. Bury in equal quantities 
of salt and finely crushed ice; let stand two 
or three hours. 


*Chicken or Veal Loaf 


| envelope of Knox Acidulated Gelatine 

| cupcold water 2 cups stock, well-seasoned 

| onion, ed and sliced 1 stalk cele: 

2 cups chopped cold cooked chicken, veal, 
ham or beef 

4 cup canned pimentoes, cut in thin strips 

la tablespoonful finely chopped parsley 


Soak gelatine and one-half teaspoonful of the 
lemon flavori (found in the Acidulated 
Package) in cold water five minutes. Add 
onion and celery to stock, bring to the boiling 
point; let boil three minutes; strain and pour 
over soaked gelatine. When mixture begins to 
stiffen, add meat, pimentoes, cho 
parsley. Turn into brick mold, first dip) in 
cold water, and chill. Remove from mold, 
and cut in slices for serving. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


Over a Million Women 
Own These Books 


Women the country over, owe much of the 
charm o their aes as well as their 
every home meals, to Knox recipe 
books, Theee will be sent to you—free— 
with “The Health Value of Gelatine” and the 
special list of recipes for June hostesses, upon 
receipt of your grocers name and 4c for 
postage. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
145 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





STRUCTO Steam Shovel 


No. 110. 21% in. $3.75 
No.112. 144¢in. 2.25 


STRUCTO 
Hoisting Toys 


At Leading Toy Stores 


Add to the enjoyment of 
“playing in the Sand Pile”. Sand 
Loaders, Steam ~ ate He Grab 
Buckets, Cranes, Dump Trucks, 
etc. work automatically in 
loading, dumping and all oper- 
ations. If your Toy Dealer can’t 
supply you we will send postpaid 
upon receipt of price. 


American Flyer Mfg. Co. 


Makers of ‘American oll Electric 
and Mechanical Trains 


2227 So. Halsted Street 
CHICAGO 


STRUCTO 
Grab Bucket Crane 


No. 111—21% in. $3.75 
No, 52—13 in. 2.25 


Used in the 

Construction of 
“* American Flyer’’ 

Backyard 

ilroads 





rowing child are perfectly met in the Puffer- 
Fiubbard Exerciser—the coaster that works 


‘like a rowing shell,” 
youngsters grow—their muscles 
with the motion of the legs and arms, 


The Puffer-Hubbard Exerciser is easily steered, 
safe and ae enjoyed by girls and boys 


alike—a rable investment to be 
from one to another. 


Remember—*‘Guide the child’s play and you 
See a Puffer-Hubbard 


uide the man’s work."’ 
er today! Or we will send direct pre 


the No. | size for $15.00; No. 2 size $16.50. 


Write for free booklet. 


PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. 
2600 32nd Ave. So. 


Exerciser 





You can fairly see the 
eloping 


Rear Minn. 


CHILD LIFE 





JESSIE’S SURPRISE 


ONE day Jessie went out to 

play in her sandpile. Her 
father had shoveled the snow off 
from it. Her sister Charlotte, who 
was two years old was with her. 
Jessie was five. 

They played for fifteen minutes 
then Jessie looked up. Charlotte 
had gone. The tracks were shown 
on the crystal white snow. Jessie 
followed the tracks and at last 
they led right into the woods. 

Poor Jessie was frightened, she 
kept saying to herself, “Oh, where 
is she? Where is she?” 

Jessie didn't have any more 
time to think for just then' she 
fell into a hole. Down, down she 
went until she stood before the 
palace of the Fairy Queen. 

The door opened. She went in, 
and the very first thing she saw 
was the Queen sitting on the throne, 
with a little girl on her lap. Who 
do you think it was? Why, it 
was Charlotte! But Charlotte did 
not look natural for she had 
delicate pink wings and a pink 
dress to match. When the queen 
saw Jessie she summoned a fairy 
to put a beautiful dress on her. At 
once the Fairy obeyed her. 

When Jessie came back the Queen 
took her, and put her on her lap 
by her sister. 

“I will wave my wand over you 
if you want to be a fairy,” said the 
Queen. 

“That would be just what | 
would like to be, but may I have 
at least five minutes to see my 
mother, and give her the last kiss?” 

“You won't ever be able to see 
your sister or my palace again,” 
said the Queen. ‘Your sister is 
my fairy, and unless you want 
to be one, you never will see her 
again.” 

The Queen kissed her, and said, 
“You little darling!” 

Just then she woke up. Her 
mother was by her side. 

“Why, have I been sleeping in 


the sand?” said Jessie. 
“Hurry up, dear,” said her 
mother, “come into the house and 


get warm.” 
ALICE CLOUGH 
Raymond, Minn. 
Age 10% years 
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June, 1984 


Extra 
Vacation Money 


| peowe money is a 

mighty fine thing to 
have along on a vacation. 
There’s always something 
turns up that you’d like 
to do if you could spare 
the money. 


The extra money that 
makes the vacation mean 
so much more can be 
earned in pleasant, en- 
joyable work between 
now and the time you 
are ready to go. 


A Child Life Vacation 
for Miss Conant 
and Her Mother 


Miss Mary E. Conant, 
a Massachusetts school 
teacher, last year earned 
enough to take her moth- 
er on a vacation to the 
White Mountains. Many 
others were able to go 
to places they could not 
otherwise have visited, to 
see new sights, enjoy a 
finer and better vacation 
because they used the 
CHILD LIFE subscription 
plan. 


Now, in the pleasant 
days before the vacation 
season, you can make 
your bank account equal 
your vacation needs. 
Make that cherished va- 
cation come true. 


For More Vacation Money ~ 


| 

CHILD LIFE | 
536 South Clark Street 

Chicago, Illinois | 

| 

| 


Tell me, without obligation, about your 
plan to earn extra money for vacation. 
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Dad Will Show You 
How to Play 


If you want to get a smile out of Dad and see 
him register some real interest, just produce 
a harmonica and ask him if he can play it. 
He’ll show you how to play it alright, for 
Grandpa showed him. And if it’s a Hohner 
Harmonica, he’ll tell you it’s 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good musicfor happiness 
and there’s nothing like a Hohner for good 
music. Hohner Harmonicas are true in tone, 
accurate in pitch and perfect in workmanship. 
Anyone can learn to play real music quickly. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it 
tonight. 50c up at all dealers. Ask for the 


Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 187, 
New York City. 


OHNER 


a 


L oS) 


A Handy Way 
to Subscribe 


OR those who bring CHILD 

Lire home occasionally or 
take it to a little friend—why 
not fill out and mail this coupon 
today? Then your fortunate 
little one will be on the regular 
mailing list. CuHitp Lire will 
come every month to keep 
hands and mind busy. 


nn ee 


CHILD LIFE 


536 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Surely, send CuiLp Lire regularly. Here's 
my $3.00. Please enter a year's subscription 
for 
Name 
Address . 


P.O. . 
Gift or birthday card sent on request. 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


ON'T you please send me a 

card to make me a member 
of the Joy Givers’ Club? I am 
seven years old and one of your 
oldest subscribers but I want to 
be a contributor. I hope you will 
like this picture and what I have 
written about “Mike's Inn” well 
enough to print them both. 


EDGAR R. BRYANT 2nd 








EDGAR R. BRYANT 


MIKE’S INN 


MIKE is a poor lame dog up in 
the Santa Cruz mountains. 
His master ran over him, but a 
kind man made him a house with 
a comb, a tooth brush, a mirror 
and a clock inside. Outside there 
is a wood pile, a telephone and a 
police whistle. Did ever a bow- 
wow have so many lovely, useful 
things? 
Mike ran out of the picture, but 
the boy is 
Yours truly, 


EDGAR R. BRYANT 2nd 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Age 10 years 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

AM sending a poem which I hope 

will be published. Every month 
when I get CHILD LIFE | take it to 
school and the teacher reads it to 
the children. They enjoy it very 
much. I think CHILD LIFE is the 
best magazine I have ever read. 


Your little friend, 
BEVERLY REXFORD 


Porch end Safety Gate 


(Patented) 


PRACTICALand convenient safe- 
ty device for homes where there 


are small children. Suitable for front 
or Tear porches, hallways, between rooms, at 
windows, stair wells and basement steps. 
Prevents child from getting into mischief or 
running or crawling away while the mother 
is busy with household duties. Leaves the 
mother free to go about her work without 
giving a second thought to the child’s welfare. 

Confines the child to any room you choose 
or enables it to play on the front or rear porch 
and to enjoy the “fresh air and sunshine and 
an_unobstructed view of the street or yard. 
Affords protection from vicious dogs and ani- 
mals. Suitable for houses, bungalows, flats, 
apartments and summer homes. 

Staunchly built. No child can break it. 
Equipped with convenient hinges and special 
snap lock. Complete with hinges, lock and 
screw eves. Put up ina jiffy by the mother or 
dad. Madein four sizes to suit every need from 
a narrow passageway to an opening as wide as 
nine feet. Absolutely dependable. 

Approved by the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. Its popularity and practicability 
has been demonstrated in thousands of homes 
the country over. Every home should have 
one or more of these handy safety devices. 

Secure it from your department, furniture or 
hardware store. Ask for it by name. 


Baby’s Play Yard 


Keeps your baby safe and happy. 
Folds into compact package when not in use. 
Has removable, washable cloth floor that 
fastens to framework, acting as safety device, 
as baby’s weight prevents yard from toppling 
over. Strongly built of hardwood. Has 
brightly colored beads for baby's pleasure. 
At all good stores. 

Mothers, send for our booklet, ““ESSEN- 
— FOR THE BABY.’’ Use the coupon 

low. 


The Holmquist-Swanson Co. 


2736 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE HOLMQUIST-SWANSON CO. 

2756 W. Superior St., Chicago, If. 
Please send free booklet, “ESSENTIALS FOR 
THE BABY.” 

Your Name 
Street and No 


City and State 





CHILD LIFE 


The Baby Midget 
Viti 


For Infants 


Hose Supporters 
for 


All the Family 


Sew-Ons and 
Pin-Ons in all 
lengths 


MiotHERs know that in the model New England factory where 
Velvet Grips are made, clean, healthful conditions always prevail. 
‘*‘Baby Midget,’”’ the newest and smallest of the Velvet Grip family will 
be a wonderful convenience and comfort. They ‘‘hold just like daddy’s,”’ 
with the firm grip of the Oblong Rubber Button clasp which never tears. 


If your dealer cannot supply the Baby Midget, write us. 
Silk 18c; Lisle 12c per pair postpaid. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 


Makers of the famous Boston Garter for Men 


MISS DAVISON’S SCHOOL 


HILLCREST 

HAPPY comrades, unfailing 

care and Pe Any monte instruc- 
tion. —— -_ surprise parties. 
Good For girls 5 to 14. A 
15th your. Unusual advantages 
in music. Only normal, healthy é 
children accepted. Number lim- i 

Write today for catalog. 

Miss Sarah M. Davison, Prin. 
Box 4L Beaver Dam, Wis. 


SKATES 


with the self-contained ball 
ring wheels, the truss 
frame construction and the 
“rocking c'! ”" movement 

- eee 


“Young America’s 
; First Choice” 
yY Ask your dealer for the 
Steel Tread or oy skate,with the RED DISC 
Rubber Tires 


Ko Ko Mo Stamped Metal Co., 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Here’s Great Fun for Girls and Boys 
Making Many Dandy Toys! 


Get Your‘ a Set Now! = 
Sizes. $1.00; $2.00; $3.50 


TEACH YOUR CHILD 
at Home 


and give him practically the same 
educational advantages he would 
have at the best private school 


A father writes: ‘‘Most parents want their chil- 
dren to have the best education and are even willing 
to make sacrifices to give it to them. If you could 
only show them what Calvert children learn and do, 
it would be a revelation. Their children are being 
trained for mediocrity—they are not having a fair 
chance—they may be capable of great things. but 
they are not being given the opportunity.” Write 
for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
11 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
It is Easy to Decorate 


for parties, receptions and entertain- 
ments when you use those dainty little 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy pictures and draperies, use 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 


. Sold -verywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


from our factory prepaid. 
M. CARLTON DANK & CO. 


2734 Atlantic Ave. 
klyn, New York 


WHEN YOU CHANGE YOUR 
ADDRESS be sure to send us 
notice, promptly, thirty days in 
advance if possible. This will. 
prevent your missing any copies 


ae OF 
CHILD LIFE 
The Children’s Own Magazine 


Published by 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


Ruth Curran, Hixton, Wis., age 12 
years; Lillian Israel, 979 Gordon 
St., Toledo, Ohio, age 10 years: 
Lorraine Barnard, Box 114, Lari- 
mer, Pa., age 11 years; Kathleer 
M. Williams, St. Marys, West 
Va., age 11 years; Ann Elsie 
Krafft, Louisville, Ky.; Annabel 
Fair, Blackwater, Mo.; Jean 
Cramb, 616 N. Harrison St, 
Kirksville, Mo.; Jane Cooper 
Winegar, 4116 Burns Ave., De- 
troit, Mich.; Bernita Le Martes, 
232 Lake St., Marion, Ohio; Betty 
Weber, 67 Lincoln Road, Hillcrest, 
Phillipsburg, N.J.; Martha Stein- 
metz, 423 Thompson PI., San 
Antonio, Tex.; Martha Jane Gipe, 
Durant City, Pa.; Joy Waller, 
Skaneateles, N.Y. ‘tees Coultas; 
Warwick Ave., Edgwood, R. I., 
Dolly Storms, Manasquant, N.J., 
Harriet Bowen, Grand _ Island, 
Nebr.; Mary Ellen Springer, 103 
W. Walnut St., Kokomo, Ind., 
age g years; Harriet Stelmack, 
Lemmon, S. D., age 13 years; 
Jane Foster, 903 4th Ave., S. 
Faribault, Minn., age 10 years; 
Yvonne Steinbiss, 5135 Page 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., (Girl about 
9); June Goodenough, 5018 Bal- 
moral Ave., Chicago, IIl., age 11 
years; June Tenney, Arlington, 
Mass., age 934 years; Hazel 
Haynes, Cliffside, N. C., age 12 
years; Dorothy Peterson, 19 Stow 

’ St., Concord, Mass., age 11 years; 
Monroe Franz, Route 3, Box 
186, Holland, Tex. ; Louise Hotch- 
kiss, Burlington, Vt.; Susan R. 
Mason, 801 W. Sk. St., Fayette, 
Mo.; Elizabeth Chavanne, 3323 
School St., Des Moines, lowa; 
Anna Warden, 615 N. Lang Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., age 11 years; 
Dorothea Warren, Elkland, Pa., 
age 13 years; Doris Humphrey, 
108 Naneticoke Ave., Union, N. 
Y.; Marian Ann Cardwell, R. F. 
D.No 4, Shelbyville, Ky. ; Colette 
Ocejo, Box 632, Allendale, N. J.; 
Mary Hasselkus, 647 Raymer 
Blvd., East Toledo, Ohio; Edythe 
Oesterling, R. D. 2, Box 70, 
Valley Farm, Butler, Pa. 
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WHOS WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


APRIL 
COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Stickleback; Color, red and 
blue tints during mating season. 


Of dull hues at other times. 


WINNERS 


MILDRED PORTER LANCASTER 


Waterproof, La. 


EARL HARRIS, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HONOR ROLL 


ABBETT, HARRY J. 
ALDRIDGE, RANDOLPH W. 
ALLISON, DOROTHY 
BATEMAN, CHESTER 
BELISLE, MARIETTA 
BURTON, DOROTHY J. 
BUSSARD, DOROTHY 
BRADY, JR., T. T. 

BERG, JANE 

BROWN, DOROTHY 
CHILDERS, DOROTHY NELL 
CONRADI, GORDON 

CARY, ROSE 

CULBREATH, VIRGINIA D. 


COWPERTHWAIT, MARGARET 


CALL, EVELYN 
DURHAM, KATHLEEN 
DANIEL, BARBARA 
FORREST, HARRIET 
FITZGERRELL, MARGARET J. 
FULTON, ELOISE 
GIPSON, ANNA MAE 
GUZINAN, HERNANDO 
GROSNER, MARIAN 
GRACE, SAUNDERS 
GLENN, BETTY 
GIESECKE, DORIS 
HEPPE, GERTRUDE L. 
HAMBURG, DORIS 
JORY, VIRGINIA H 
KINDY, GORDON 
LEWIS, ELIZA 

LOVE, JAMES 

LEVY, RUTH 

LA BRIER, MAXINE M. 
MOSS, MARY J. 
MONOUVRIER, GENEVIEVE 
MANNING, JULIE A 
MICHAELIS, LOUISE 
MURPHY, BENTON 
MITCHELL, JR., BEEKMAN 
NICKERSON, JEANNETTE 
PORTER, JEAN 
PEARCE, MARJORIE 
RINALD, DAVID 

REES, BARBARA 
SHEARD, JANET D. 
SEARS, W. NORMAN 
SCHOEFFER, MARGARET A. 
SAPIRO, JEAN 
SHANNON, BETTY 
STRUM, HAZEL ELLOIE 
SCHRODY, ETHEL L. 
SCHREFEL, HERBERT 
SMITH, NAOMI B 
SHAW, AUDREY MAY 
SWART, JANE 
SOMMER, VIRGINIA 
THOMPSON, MARION 
TUCKER, STERLING 
TURNER, VIRGINIA 
TERLSON, ARCHEY 
TUCKER, JANE 
TRIBBLE, MARY NELL 
WARD, HOWARD O 
WISENALL, JANE F. 
WATERS, WEST 
WOODWARD, RUTH 
WAYMAN, JOHN G. 
WURL, ELIZABETH 
YODER, FRANCES 
ZUCCA, RITA 
ZACKOVICH, BLANCHE 


Joy Givers Club 


SPRING 


ERE is a lady clad in green, 
Her name is the “Beautiful 

Spring.” 

She sings about flowers and birds 
and bees, 

And dances and hums about in the 
trees. 

When the plants hear her call they 
look up in surprise, 

For they love the look that shines 
in her eyes. 

And all nature awakes when it 
hears her call, 

For the flowers and plants love her 
—one and all. 


BEVERLY REXFORD, 
Age 9 years East Troy, Wis. 











ANNAH SHUTE 


MARTHA 


HERE was once upon a time a 

little girl named Martha who 
was a very selfish little girl and did 
not share her toys with other 
children. One day she received a 
copy of CHILD LIFE and a letter 
asking her if she would like to take 
it. Now Martha liked to read so 
she decided that she would, and 
she began to take it the very next 
month. She read about the Joy 
Givers’ Club. Now, as I said, 
Martha was a very selfish little 
girl and did not know whether to 
join it or not. Finally she decided 
that she would join it and not be so 
selfish. And ever after she was not 
nearly so selfish. 


ANNAH SHUTE 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


GLUEY PASTE 


and Cut Outs Always 
Keep Kiddies Contented 


—The Big, Handy Tube 


Filled full of creamy, white, pleas- 
antly scented paste which spreads 
smoothly and sticks permanently. 


Just the paste for tiny 
tots—and unequalled for 
the little pasting tasks 
about the home. 


No mussy mixing with 
water. It sticks instantly, 
will not discolor or stain. 
Gluey has no equal for 
pasting crepe paper novel- 
ties—it won't penetrate. 
Used in schools, offices, 
libraries and homes every- 
where. Use Gluey for 
every pasting purpose. 

ON SALE AT 


Drug, Department, Stationer, 
5 and 10c. stores. 


if your dealerjhasn’t Giuey 
send 10 cents for the big 
tube and useful booklet. 


The Commercial Paste Co, 
Dept. C 
Odean, Ohio 


Keep Baby Happy 
and Healthy 


No trouble to do it with 
this new, cool, comfortable, at- 
tractive, popular and inexpen- 
sive Baby Car. 


THE TINY TOTER 


Folds up and unfolds in a minute. 
Occupies little space when not in 
use, or when you are shopping or 
traveling. 

Canvas seat makes it cool. Rub- 
ber tires insure easy riding, and 
protect home floors. Nurse likes it; 
so does baby. 


If you do not find a Tiny Toter dealer 
near you,’write direct lo us. 


The Tiny Toter Mfg. Co. 


Penna. and B. & O. 
DAYTON OHIO 
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Mothers—Aere’s 
a typical MW value 


HE “M’ Infant's Shirt— 


ask to see it at any good dry- 
goods store. Feel the soft, fine quality 
fabric, notice how the garment is 
shaped in the sleeves and shoulders 
and under the arms to fit the child's 
body comfortably. compare the length 
of “MA” Shirts with corresponding sizes 
in other makes. 


Only by such comparison can you appreciate “Auto Lap” Seam 
fully the quality and values in the “M” line oe iene wees 


o- with - ridge or 
7 ° oe welt i * 
made possible by many years of specializing One of the features of 

neat finish in ‘*AA’’ 


in underwear for infants and children. garments. 


“NA” garments include every underwear,need for in- 
fants and children—from birth to sixteen. The red 
“NA” trademark is a certainty of satisfaction in 
comfort, durability and economy. Look for it. 


Write for the Story of Pit and Pat Infants Shirts 


and Bands 
MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS Childreris Waists, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Union Suits and 
Waist Union Suits 


Knit andWoven Fabrics 


C MINNEAPOLIS 


GARMENTS 


Jhe PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 
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Cover plate, actual size, from H 


On the Mountain Tops with Heidi 


HE steadfastness and strength 

of the Alps as well as their 
beauty are blended in the character 
of the little Swiss girl Heidi. So 
lovable is she and so unusual is the 
setting of the story, that the popu- 
larity which this book achieved 
when first published has lasted 


through the years and was never 
so great or so universal as today. 

This new edition is translated 
by Philip Schuyler Allen of the 
University of Chicago, and illus- 
trated in color by Maginel Wright 
Enright, with a poster cover by 
Milo Winter 


HEIDI 


By JOHANNA SPYRI 
Published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


42 E. 22d Street, New York 


This book is for sale by booksellers everywhere. I{ unable to obtain it locally send $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 
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j ‘Keal homes are bright with love and 
light. Shey are eozy with glowing hap: 
i piness Jo make home the sweeter Mother 
H washes our dainty white things in Fab 
i suds. Her hands keep smooth. for there 
is cocoanut - oil in Fabs white flakes.- 


Fst: 1806 FA Basta & Co. 
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